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Or all the sciences, geology is, perhaps, that 
which affords the most direct and palpable evi- 
dences of the existence of a supreme and all- 
wise Being. We need no argument, here de- 
rived from that weakest of all logical defences, 
analogy. The proofs are manifest, and the 
demonstration as perfect as human reason can 
make it. The Almighty has traced indelible 
marks of his existence in the living rocks ; and 
in the organic remains so plentifully dispersed 
through the various strata, we read the epitaph 
of a former world. The chief difficulty in the 
way of applying the sublime truths of geology 
with reference to theology, is the necessity of 
endeavouring to reconcile them with the Mosaic 
account of the creation. Toa mind unused to 
the subject, it may appear almost the wildest 
raving of the imagination to insist upon the 
absolute necessity of the earth’s having existed 
for millions of years, instead of a few thousand, 
as we have been used to believe. To this 


splendid theme Dr. Buckland has summoned 
all the resources of his highly gifted intellect, 
and has produced a work which must ever take 
a high station in the estimation of every re- 
ligious and scientific man. 


No one can feel 
otherwise than the highest gratification in see. 
ing, as in this work, that, in proportion as the 
mysteries of science are cleared up, much of the 
obscurity resting on natural theology is dis- 
pelled. The time will come when they will 
each beam with equal lustre—when reason, as 
well as faith, will be the handmaid of religion. 

In presenting our readers with extracts from 
the excellent work before us, we are unfortu- 
nately restricted to the opening pages, as in the 
subsequent part, there is such constant refer- 
ence to the very beautiful plates, that we are 
entirely precluded from referring to them. 

Dr.Buckland thus alludes to the various efforts 
that have been made to demonstrate the mode 
in which our globe was constructed : — 

_“‘ Attempts have been made at various pe- 
riods, both by practical observers and by inge- 
nious speculators, to establish theories respect- 
ing the formation of the earth; these have in 
great part failed, in consequence of the then 
imperfect state of those subsidiary sciences 
which, within the last half century, have en- 
abled the geologist to return from the region of 
fancy to that of facts, and to establish his con- 
clusions on the firm basis of philosophical in- 
duction. We now approach the study of the 
natural history of the globe, aided, not only b 
the higher branches of physics, but by still 
More essential recent discoveries, in mineralogy 
and chemistry, in botany, zoology, and com- 
parative anatomy. By the help of these sciences, 
We are enabled to extract from the archives of 
the interior of the earth, intelligible records of 
former conditions of our planet, and to decipher 
documents which were a sealed book to all our 

ors in the attempt to illustrate subter- 
ranean history. Thus enlarged in its views, 
and provided with fit means of pursuing them, 





geology extends its researches into regions more 
vast and remote than come within the scope of 
any other physical science except astronomy. 
It not only comprehends the entire range of 
the mineral kingdom, but includes also the 
history of innumerable extinct races of animals 
and vegetables; in each of which it exhibits 
evidences of design and contrivance, and of 
adaptations to the varying condition of the 
lands ‘and waters on which they were placed ; 
and, besides all these, it discloses an ulterior 
prospective accommodation of the mineral ele- 
ments to existing tribes of plants and animals, 
and more especially to the uses of man. Evi- 
dences like these make up a history of a high 
and ancient order, unfolding records of the 
operations of the Almighty Author of the uni- 
verse, written by the finger of God himself, 
upon the foundations of the everlasting hills.” 

The consistency of geological discovery with 
the truths of sacred history is thus admirably 
set forth :— 

“Tt may seem just matter of surprise, that 
many learned and religious men should regard 
with jealousy and suspicion the study of any 
natural phenomena which abound with proofs 
of some of the highest attributes of the Deity ; 
and should receive with distrust, or total im- 
credulity, the announcement of conclusions, 
which the geologist deduces from careful and 
patient investigation of the facts which it is 
his province to explore. These doubts and 
difficulties result from the disclosures made by 
geology, respecting the lapse of very long periods 
of time, before the creation of man. Minds 
which have been long accustomed to date the 
origin of the universe, as well as that of the 
human race, from an era of about six thou- 
sand years ago, receive reluctantly any in- 
formation which, if true, demands some new 
modification of their present ideas of cosmo- 
gony: and as, in this respect, geology has 
shared the fate of other infant sciences, in 
being for a while considered hostile to revealed 
religion ; so, like them, when fully understood, 
it will be found a potent and consistent aux- 
iliary to it, exalting our conviction of the 
power, and wisdom, and goodness of the Cre- 
ator.* No reasonable man can doubt that all 
the phenomena of the natural world derive their 
origin from God; and ‘no one who believes the 
Bible to be the word of God has cause to fear 
any discrepancy between this, his word, and the 
results of any discoveries respecting the nature 
of his works; but the early and deliberative 
stages of scientific discovery are always those of 
perplexity and alarm, and during these stages 
the human mind is naturally circumspect, and 
slow to admit new conclusions in any depart- 
ment of knowledge. The prejudiced persecutors 





* «* Hec et hujusmodi celorum phenomena, ad 
Epocham sexmillennem, salvis nature legibus, egré re- 
vocari possunt. Quin fatendum erit potius non eandem 
fuisse originem, neque coevam, Telluris nostre et totius 
Universi: sive Intellectualis, sive Corporei. Neque mi- 
rum videri debet hec non distinxisse Mosem, aut Uni- 
versi originem non tractésse seorsim ab illé mundi nostri 
sublunaris: Hac enim non distinguit populus, aut se- 
paratim estimat. Recté igitur Legislator sapientissimus 
philosophis reliquit id negotii, ut ubi maturuerit inge- 
nium humanum, per etatem, usum, et observationes, 
t) Dei alio ordine digererent, perfectionibus divinis 
atque rerum nature adaptato.—Burnet’s Archeologia Phi- 
losophice, C. yiil. p. 306, 4to. 1692,” 


of Galileo apprehended danger to religion from 
the discoveries of a science in which a Kepler* 
and a Newton found demonstration of the most 
sublime and glorious attributes of the Creator. 
A Herschel has pronounced that ‘ Geology, in 
the magnitude and sublimity of the objects of 
which it treats, undoubtedly ranks in the scale 
of sciences next to astronomy;’ and the history 
of the structure of our planet, when it shall be 
fully understood, must lead to the same great 
moral results that have followed the study of 
the mechanism of the heavens; geology has 
already proved, by physical evidence, that the 
surface of the globe has not existed in its actual 
state from eternity, but has advanced through 
a series of creative operations, succeeding one 
another at long and definite intervals of time ; 
that all the actual combinations of matter have 
had a prior existence in some other state; and 
that the ultimate atoms of the material ele. 
ments, through whatever changes they may 
have passed, are, and ever have been, governed 
by laws as regular and uniform as those which 
hold the planets in their course. All these 
results entirely accord with the best feelings of 
our nature, and with our rational conviction of 
the greatness and goodness of the Creator of 
fee universe ; and the reluctance with which 
evidences, of such high importance to natural 
theology, have been admitted by many persons 
who are sincerely zealous for the interests of 
religion, can only be explained by their want of 
accurate information in physical science; and 
by their ungrounded fears lest natural phe- 
nomena should prove inconsistent with the 
account of creation in the book of Genesis. 
It is argued unfairly against geology, that, be- 
cause its followers are as yet agreed on no com- 
plete and incontrovertible theory of the earth ; 
and because early opinions, advanced on imper- 
fect evidence, have yielded, in succession, to more 
extensive discoveries; therefore nothing certain 
is known upon the whole subject ; and that all 
geological deductions must be crude, unau- 
thentic, and conjectural. It must be candidly 
admitted that the season has not yet. arrived 
when a perfect theory of the whole earth can 
be fixedly and finally established, since we have 
not yet before us all the facts on which such a 
theory may eventually be founded ; but, in the 
meanwhile, we have abundant evidence of nu- 





* «« Kepler concludes one of his astronomical works 
with the following prayer, which is thus translated in the 
« Christian Observer,’ ane 1834, p. 495:—< It remains 
only that I should now lift up to ‘heaven my eyes and 
hands from the table of my pursuits, and hu and de- 
voutly supplicate the Father of lights. O thou, who by 
the light of nature dost enkindle in us a desire after the 
light of grace, that by this. thou mayest translate us into 
the light of glory; I give thee O Lord-and Cre- 
ator, that thou hast dened me by thy creation, when 

I was ee oe the work of thy hands. Behold, I 
| have here completed a work of my calling, with as much 
| of intellectual strength as thou hast granted me. I have 

declared the praise of thy works to the men who will read 
the evidences of it, so far as my finite spirit could com- 
| prehend them in their infinity. My mind endeavoured 
| to its utmost to reach the truth by philosophy; but if 

any thing unworthy of thee has been taught. by me —a 
; worm born and nourished in sin =-do thou teach mé that 
| I may correct it. Have L been seduced. intepresumption 
| by the admirable beauty of thy works, or have I sought 
,My own glory among men, it the constfaction of & Work 
| designed honour? .O Tt 

cifully forgive me; and finally. grant me this faveus,ihat 
this work may never be injurious, but may eonduce to 
| thy glory and the good of souls" elma SULITL 
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merous and indisputable phenomena, each esta- | otherwise than it is, the above supposed com-|was antecedent to the last great change that 
blishing important and undeniable conclusions; | munication of Omniscience would have been | affected the surface of the earth, and to the 
and the aggregate of these conclusions, as they | imparted to creatures utterly incapable of re-|creation of its present animal and _ vegetable 
gradually, accumulate, will form the basis of| ceiving it, under any past or present moral or inhabitants : during which period a long series 
future theories, each more and more nearly ap-| physical condition of the human race ; and |of operations and revolutions may have been 
proximating to perfection: the first, and second, | would have been, also, at variance with the |going on; which, as they are wholly uncon. 
and third story of our edifice may be soundly | design of all God’s other disclosures of himself, | nected with the history of the human race, are 
and solidly constructed, although time must} the end of which has uniformly been, not to | passed over in silence by the sacred historian, 
still elapse before the roof and pinnacles of the| impart intellectual but moral knowledge. Se- whose only concern with them was barely to 
perfect building can be completed. Admitting, |veral hypotheses have been proposed, with a|state, that the matter of the universe is not 
therefore, that we have yet much to learn, we| view of reconciling the phenomena of geology eternal and self-existent, but was originally 
contend that much sound knowledge has been| with the brief account of creation which we | created by the power of the Almighty.’” 
already acquired ; and we protest against the|find in the Mosaic narrative. Some have [To be concluded in our next.} 
rejection of established parts, because the whole| attempted to ascribe the formation of all the 
is not yet made perfect. It was assuredly] stratified rocks to the effects of the Mosaic|The Romance of Nature; or, the Flower. 
prudent, during the infancy of geology, in the| deluge; an opinion which is irreconcilable with | Seasons Illustrated. By Louisa Anne Twam. 
immature state of those physical sciences which | the enormous thickness and almost infinite sub-| _ ley. . 8vo. pp. 253. London, 1836. Tilt. 
form its only sure foundation, not to enter| divisions of these strata, and with the numerous THis is a book of singular beauty and taste. 
upon any comparison of the Mosaic account of| and regular successions which they contain of | Exquisite coloured drawings of favourite flow. 
creation with the structure of the earth, then | the remains of animals and vegetables, differing |ers are accompanied by graceful quotations 
almost totally unknown; the time was not| more and more widely from existing species, as |from the various authors that have felt their 
then come when the knowledge of natural phe-| the strata in which we find them are placed at |‘‘ sweetest inspiration,” and some charming 
nomena was sufficiently advanced to admit of| greater depths. The fact, that a large propor. |original poems; but we will prove our words 




















any profitable investigation of this question ;| tion of these remains belong to extinct genera, | before we go any further, and just ask our 
readers, do they not like the following ?— 


but the discoveries of the last half century have 
been so extensive in this department of natural 
knowledge, that, whether we will or not, the 
subject is now forced upon our consideration, 
and can no longer escape discussion.» The truth 
is, that all observers, however various may be 
their speculations respecting the secondary 
causes by which geological phenomena have 
been brought about, are now agreed in ad- 
mitting the lapse of very long periods of time 
to have been an essential condition to the pro- 
duction of these phenomena.” 

Again—‘‘ The disappointment of those who 
look for a detailed account of geological phe- 
nomena in the Bible rests on a gratuitous 
expectation of finding therein historical inform- 
ation respecting all the operations of the Creator 
in times and places with which the human race 
has no concern ; as reasonably might we object 
that the Mosaic history is imperfect, because it 
makes no specific mention of the satellites of 
Jupiter, or the rings of Saturn, as feel disap- 
pointment at not finding in it the history of 
geological phenomena, the details of which may 
be fit matter for an encyclopaedia of science, but 
are foreign to the objects of a volume intended 
only to be a guide of religious belief and moral 
conduct. We may fairly ask of those persons 
who consider physical science a fit subject for 
revelation, what point they can imagine short 
of a communication of Omniscience, at- which 
such a revelation might have stopped, without 
imperfections of omission, less in degree, but 
similar in kind, to that which they impute to 
the existing narrative of Moses? A revelation 
of so much only of astronomy as was known to 
Copernicus would have seemed imperfect after 
the discoveries of Newton; and a revelation of 
the science of Newton would have appeared 
defective to La Place: a revelation of all the 
chemical knowledge of the eighteenth centur 
would have been as deficient in cengusteen with 
the information of the present day, as what is 
now known in this science will probably appear 
before the termination of another age; in the 
whole circle of sciences there is not one to which 
this argument may not be extended, until we 
should require from revelation a full develope- 
ment of all the mysterious agencies that uphold 
the mechanism of the material world. Such a 
revelation might, indeed, be suited to beings of 
a@ more exalted order than mankind, and the 
attainment of such knowledge of the works as 
well as of the ways of God, may, perhaps, form 
some part of our happiness in a future state ; 
but, unless human nature had been constituted 





and almost all of them to extinct species, that 
lived, and multiplied, and died, on or near the 
spots where they are now found, shews that the 
strata in which they occur were deposited 
slowly and gradually, during long periods of 
time, and at widely distant intervals. These 
extinct animals and vegetables could, therefore, 
have formed no part of the creation with which 
we are immediately connected. It has been 
supposed by others, that these strata were 
formed at the bottom of the sea, during the 
interval between the creation of man and the 
Mosaic deluge; and that, at the time of that 
deluge, portions of the globe which had been 
previously elevated above the level of the sea, 
and formed the antediluvian continents, were 
suddenly submerged; while the ancient bed of 
the ocean rose to supply their place. To this 
hypothesis, also, the facts I shall subsequently 
advance offer insuperable objections. <A third 
opinion has been suggested, both by learned 
theologians and by geologists, and on grounds 
independent of one another; viz. that the days 
of the Mosaic creation need not be understood 
to imply the same length of time which is now 
occupied by a single revolution of the globe ; but 
successive periods, each of great extent: and it 
has been asserted, that the order of succession 
of the organic remains of a former world accords 
with the order of creation recorded in Genesis. 
This assertion, though, to a certain degree, 
apparently correct, is not entirely supported by 
geological facts; since it appears, that the most 
ancient marine animals occur in the same divi- 
sion of the lowest transition strata with the 
earliest remains of vegetables ; so that the evi- 
dence of organic remains, so far as it goes, 
shews the origin of plants and animals to have 
been contemporaneous : if any creation of vege- 
tables preceded that of animals, no evidence of 
such an event has yet been discovered by the 
researches of geology. Still there is, I believe, 
no sound critical or theological objection to the 
interpretation of the word ‘ day,’ as meaning a 
long period; but there will be no necessity for 
such extension, in order to reconcile the text of 
Genesis with physical appearances, if it can be 
shewn that the time indicated by the pheno- 
mena of geology may be found in the undefined 
interval following the announcement of the 
first verse. In my inaugural lecture, published 
at Oxford, 1820, pp. 31, 32, I have stated me 
opinion in favour of the hypothesis ‘ whic 

supposes the word ‘ beginning,’ as applied by 
Moses in the first verse of the book of Genesis, 
to express an undefined period of time, which 





«€ Friends in Winter. 
The Snow-drop, Crocus, and Robin Red-breast. 
* Hark, hark! with what a pretty throat 
Poor Robin Red-breast tunes his note.’ 
John Lylie, 1553. 
Cold blew the wintry wind, as if it swept 
O’er frozen worlds, and caught their iciness:— 


The small birds, hopping *mong the leafless twigs, 


Chirped cheerily as 
Their wonted portion of my morning’s meal; 
And leader of them all, the Robin, tame 
And free, came warbling and hopping on, 
Nearer and nearer yet; his bright black eye 
Looking askance upon the scattered food, 
And his tail frisking, as he skipped about, 
Singing his glad good-morrow. 

I do love 
That fearless bird—all the long winter through, 
*Midst snow, and frost, and bitter cold he came, 
Greeting me daily with his rich sweet voice, 
Nor e’er went unremembered. 

E’en before 
The poet’s Nightingale, the Red-breast holds 
A place in my esteem,—for she seems coy, 
Distant, capricious—and commands you forth 
To listen and admire her, in her pride _ 
Of conscious excellence; like beauty, vain, 
And claiming such our homage as her right:= 
While my own merry Robin comes to cheer 
Our gloomy winter with his lively song— 
He comes to us, and, perched on twig or gate, 
Or on the chimney top, or window sill, 
Sits warbling sweetly on his welcome lay. 


The rose is for the nightingale, 
The heather for the lark ; 

But the holly greets the red-breast 
*Mid winter drear and dark; __ 

And the snow-drop, wakened by his song, 
Peeps tremblingly forth, 

From bed of cold still slumber, 
To gaze u the earth. 

For the merry voice above her 

ed a herald of the spring, 

As o’er the sleeping flowers 
Blithe robin came to sing— 

ag Op up! my lady snow-drop, 

0 longer lie in bed, 

But dance unto my melody . 
And wave your graceful head. 

The bulbul wooes the red red rose, 
The lark the heathery dell ; 

But the robin has the holly-tree 
And the snow-drop’s virgin bell. 

The snow-drop timidly looked out, 
But all was dim and drear, 

Save robin’s merry song, that sought 
Her loneliness to cheer. 

And presently the crocus heard 
Their greeting, and awoke. 

And donned with care her golden robe, 
And etn’rald-coloured cloak ; 

And, springing from her russet shroud, 

Stepped forth to meet the sun, _ ™ 

Who eohe the clouds with one bright glance, 
And his jocund race begun. 

The crocus brought her sisters, too, 
The purple, pied, and white; _ 

And the red-breast warbled merrily 
Above the flowerets bright 

Oh! the nigh le may love the rose, 
The lark the summer's heather; 

But the robin’s consort-flow’rs come 
And brave the wintry weather: 


around me flung 
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«* Song of the Flowers, 
See, we come dancing in sunshine and showers, 
Like fairies or butterflies—bright young flowers; 
O’er vale and o’er mountain, tho’ ever so steep, 
Go wander—we'll still on your rambles peep. 
Far from the city and smoke live we, 
With our neighbour, the rugged old forest-tree ; 
Who, wrapp’d in his mantle of ivy green, 
Looks gay,—for his wrinkles are never seen. 
With the zephyrs we dance 
*Neath the bright warm sun; 
But the moon’s pale glance 
Bids our sport be done,— . 
Then we close our petals, nor, winking, peep 
Till the morning breaks our perfumed sleep. 


Oh! are we not beautiful, — young flowers, 
In stately garden or wild w bowers ? 
To us doth the lover his love compare, 
Then, think ye, can aught be more sweet or fair? 
Her brow is the lily, her cheek the rose, 
Her kiss is the woodbine (more sweet than those) ; 
Her eye in the half-shut violet beams, 
When a bright dew-drop on its lustre gleams. 
We are wreathed in her hair 
By the hands loved best, 
Or clustered with care 
On her gentle breast.— 
And oh! what gems can so well adorn 
The fair-hair’d girl on her bridal morn? 


Blooming in sunshine, and glowing in showers, 
Dancing in breezes—we gay young flowers ! 
How often doth an emblem bud silently tell 
What language could never speak half so well! 
F’en sister flow’rs envy the favour’d lot 
Of that blue-eyed darling—* Forget-me-not.’ 
Her name is now grown a charm'd word, 
By whose echo the holiest ‘ thoughts are stirr’d.’ 
Come forth in the spring 
And our wild haunts seek, 
When the wood-birds sing, 
And the blue skies break : 
Come forth to the hill—the wood—the vale— 
Where we merrily danee in the sportive gale ! 


Oh! come to the river’s rim, come to us there, 
For the white water-lily is wondrous fair, 
With her large broad leaves on the stream afloat, 
e one a capacious fairy-boat), 
he swan among flowers ! how stately ride 
Her snow-white leaves on the rippling tide; 
And the dragon-fly mga my to sip 
A kiss of dew from her goblet’s lip; 
Oh! come in the glow 
Of the long summer's day, 
When the cool waves flow, 
And the zephyrs play; 
Oh! dwell not in cities, ’mid cark and care, 
But come to the river’s rim, come to us there.” 


After these ‘“‘ fairy favours” are given from 
the hand of the fair lady herself, follows a gar- 
land, collected from many a page that has kept 

** All the sweetness of Summer 
When Summer was gone.” 

There are twenty-seven plates; and, even at 
this gay season of the year, whether for tasteful 
decoration, originality, or grace, we have seen 
no superior to this most beautiful volume. 





The Laird of Logan; or, Wit of the West; 
being a Collection of Anecdotes, Jests, and 
Comic Tales. Second Series, &c. 18mo. 
pp. 326. Glasgow, 1836, Robertson ; Edin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd; London, Longman 
and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; Dublin, 

_ Curry and Co. 

SupPosE a person to have spent an intel- 

lectual, convivial, and humorous day with John 

Wilson Croker, Theodore Hook, James Smith, 

Thomas Moore, Lord Alvanley, Mr. Luttrell, 

Samuel Rogers, ‘I'om Hill, Peter Robertson, 

John Wilson, Sam Anderson, Dr. Maginn, 

Hamilton Reynolds, Tom Hood, Sam Lover, 

Professor Cheape, Tom Cooke (we observe no 

order of classification in the rN or any other 

of those wits and men of talent who throw a 

brilliancy over the society in which they mix ; 

with what anticipation of pleasure does he look 
forward to the next meeting with any of them 
rani he has the good luck to be invited. 

Pi that it does not sometimes happen to be a 
‘appointment, for, unless your company be se- 
ted with a certain degree of tact, there occa- 

“onally happens to be of the number a proser, 

* wet blanket, a sworn bore, an egotist of pre- 





tension, or other character—the sons of asses, 
may their fathers’ graves be defiled ! — who 
effectually mar all the wit and humour which, 
but for them, would have sparkled and over- 
flowed. Fortunately, our old friend, the Laird 
of Logan, is not liable to such discomfiture. 
He has chosen his associates skilfully, and 
their joint produce is, indeed, a very lively 
and amusing whole, nearly equal to the first 
entertainment, and enough to furnish wit and 
jokes for the next eight or ten lively original 
dramas which may be brought out on the 
London stage. 

The very first step is a hit. 

** Courtesies of the Table.—Among the many 
choice spirits who figured in the convivial 
circles of Ayrshire about the close of the last 
century, no one, perhaps, was a greater fa- 
vourite than Mr. H of S In person 
and manners he was quite the beau-idéal of an 
accomplished tableman. Along with a fund of 
good-humour, he had a superabundance of 
pleasantry, which rendered his company par- 
ticularly attractive; while his countenance bore 
ample testimony to his social propensities, for, 
as it was truly remarked, ‘ a wider mouth for 
a laugh, or a redder nose for a bottle, was not 
to be found among all the votaries of Bacchus.’ 
Dining one day with the Laird of Logan, Mr. 
H—— happened to help himself to a little 
brandy after his tish —a custom which is still 
kept up at some of the hospitable boards in that 
very hospitable county. When holding up the 
glass between him and the light —‘ Laird,’ 
said he, addressing Logan, ‘ this is rather pale 
for me; I would prefer some of your dark 
brandy.’ ‘I assure you, Mr. H——, what I 
have sent you is the dark brandy.’ ‘I'll no 
contradict you, laird, in your ain house; but 
it looks pale to me.’ ‘ I'll no contradict you, 
Mr. H——, out of your ain house; but you 
should consider, that your red nose and muckle 
mouth would gar ony man’s brandy look 

ale.” 

The next are tolerable. 

“ The Height of Impudence.—Some time 
ago, a fellow was charged in the Glasgow police 
court, with stealing a herring-barrel from a 
person in Stockwell Street. After the charge 
had been proved, the principal accuser thus 
addressed the magistrate :—‘ Deed, Sir Bailie, 
the man at the bar is a great rogue ; the steal- 
ing o’ the barrel is naething to some o’ his 
tricks. He stole my sign-brod last week, and 
what does your honour think he did wi’t ?’ 
Magistrate—‘ That would be hard for me to 
say. Witness—‘ Weel, sir, I’ll tell ye. He 
brought it into my ain shop, wi’ my ain name 
on’t, and offered to sell me’t, as he said he 
thought it would be o’ mair use to me than 
onybody else.’ ”’ 

* Obedient Wives.—The people of Greenock, 
and other places along the coast, are fond of 
telling stories reflecting on the inland ignorance 
of the bodies of Paisley. One of these is to the 
following effect:—-Two corks, newly sprung 
into affluence, were prevailed upon by their 
wives, to allow them to pay a visit to Gourock ; 
but only on condition that they were to employ 
their time well, and take plenty of the salt- 
water. Having accompanied their spouses to 
that village, and seen them properly accommo- 
dated, the two gentlemen returned to business, 
and did not appear again for a week, when, 
observing a surprising apparent decrease in the 
volume of the ocean (owing to the recess of the 
tide), one remarked to the other, ‘ Gosh, Jeemie, 
the jauds ha’e dune weel!'” 

The sergeant’s roll-call of the new levies of 
the Macdonalds is not a bad piece of humour, 





‘* as it often shewed, in a very ludicrous poin 
of view, the feelings of favour or dislike which 
the man of the sash and halbert entertained 
towards the individuals under his control; and 
to this we shall chiefly confine ourselves in the 
following brief illustration of Celtic discipline : 
—Sergeant (bawling at the top of his voice), 
‘ Donald M‘Donald, Mhor ?*—(no answer, the 
man being absent)—I see you’re there, so you’re 
right not to speak to nobody in the ranks, 
Donald M‘Donald, Rhua?’+ ‘ Here.’ * Ay, 
you're always here when nobody wants you. 
Donald M‘Donald, Fad 2{—(no answer)—oh 
decent, modest lad, you’re always here, though, 
like a good sodger, as you are, you seldom say 
nothing about it. Donald M‘Donald, Cluasan 
Mhor ?\|—-(no answer)—I hear you; but you 
might speak a little louder for all that. Donald 
M‘Donald, Ordag?’§ ‘ Here.’ ‘If you're 
here this morning, it’s no likely you'll be here 
to-morrow morning, I°jl shust mark you down 
absent; so let that stand for that. Donald 
M‘Donald, Casan Mhor2?°( ‘ Here.’ ‘ Oh 
damorst! you said that yesterday, but wha 
saw't you—you’re always here if we take your 
own word for it. Donald M‘Donald, Cam 
beul2** * Here’ (in a loud voice). ‘If you 
was not known for a tam liar, I would believe 
you; but you've a bad habit, my lad, of always 
crying ‘here,’ whether you’re here or no; and till 
you give up your bad habit, I'll shust always 
mark you down absent for your impudence : it’s 
all for your own good, so you need not cast 
down your brows, but shust be thankful that I 
don’t stop your loaf too; and then you wad 
maybe have to thank your own souple tongue 
for a sair back and a toom belly. Attention 
noo, lads, and let every man turn his eyes to 
the sergeant.” 

The following is literary—try it! 

** Recipe for speaking English.—A servant 
girl in Edinburgh, who spoke Scotch so broadly 
as at times hardly to be comprehended even by 
her mistress, though a native of Burns’s Ayr- 
shire, on being asked how she contrived to make 
herself understood when in service in England, 
where she had previously been, replied, ‘ Ou, 
it’s quite easy; ye’ve naething to do but leave 
oot a’ the R’s, and gie the words a bit chaw in 
the middle!” 

“ A Family Likeness.—A private in the 
dragoons, when quartered in Hamilton, swag. 
gering along the street one day, eloquent by 
the lubricating influence of the oil of barley- 
corn, and who thought his tongue as well fur- 
bished as the blade at his side, made up to an 
infirm old woman, who was picking her steps 
and wending towards home. Accosting her, 
‘ Well, mother, how are you ?’ ‘ Weel enough, 
gin I kent wha was speerin’ for ma?’ ‘ Not 
know me?’ £ No, really, I dinna ken ye; 
maybe, gin ye had on ither claes, 1 would 
guess.” * Why, Iam the devil's sister’s son.’ 
* Hech, man, but you’re far liker your uncle 
than your mither !’”’ 

** A Considerate Pastor.—Duving the period 
of high prices to the muslin-weavers, and when, 
as might be expected, that class of operatives 
were far from being so regular in their habits 
as they ought to have been, Mr. R. uniformly 
prayed, alluding te a place called the Nether. 
ton Holm, where a number of them resided, 
* We beseech Thee to sen’ thae Netherton lads 
either mair sense or less siller.’ 

* Things in Strange Colours.— We have all 
either seen or read of that anomalous creature, 





* «« Big or great.” + ‘* Red-haired.” 1 Long.” 
i “* Big ears.” 
§ ** Applied to a man having an extra thumb.” 


J ‘* Big feet,” ** «« Crooked mouth.” 
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a white blackbird. Perhaps of amorning, too, 
gentle reader, after sitting up too late on the 
previous night, you may have been told that 
the white of your eye was red, and all this, too, 
without staring. A native of Paddy-land 
asked a neighbour if he had ever seen a red 
black ? * To be sure I have,’ said Pat, ‘all 
blackberries are red when they are green!’” 

* Sacrifice for Conscience. — Two humble, 
but honest and devout Cameronians, were in 
the habit of leaving D——., their native village, 
and travelling to Glasgow, a distance of more 
than twenty miles, for the purpose of hearing a 
minister of their own persuasion. In the even- 
ing they travelled back half way; but were 
obliged to sleep in some moorland cot until the 
succeeding morning would fit them for their 
journey. Upon one occasion, being more than 
usually fatigued, one of them awaking about 
the middle of the night, thus addressed his 
friend: —‘ John, I’ll tell ae thing and that’s 
no twa; if thae kirk folk get to heaven at 
last, they'll get there a huntle easier than 
we do.’”’ 

“ Not Known upon’Change.—An old money- 
grub, in the city of Glasgow, who discounted 
bills for his friends, when the ‘ promise to pay’ 
held good back security in the shape of indorsa- 
tions, was applied to by a friend to cash a small 
bill for him, when old Discount required an 
additional security. The friend, who little ex- 
pected a request of the kind, got into a violent 
rage; ‘Security, sir! — I'll give you the devil 
for security.’ * Weel, then, just bring him for- 
ward ; and, as I ne’er hae seen the gentleman, 
get twa decent men to say that it’s really him, 
and ye’ll get the siller.’”’ 

‘© A Geographicnl Prayer. — The Great and 
Little Cumbraes, two islands situated between 
Bute and the coast of Ayr, are of inconsiderable 
extent, but possess advantages as watering- 
places, sufficient to attract many of the migra- 
tory tribes of the western metropolis. The late 
clergyman, however, overlooking these ad- 
vantages, appears to have valued his favourite 
islands chiefly on account of their geographical 
magnitude and importance — as he was regu- 
larly in the habit of praying for‘ the Muckle 
and Little Cumbraes, and the adjacent islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland.’ ”’ 

“© A Clock at Fault.—Two persons belonging 
to a neighbouring town, being on a visit at 
Glasgow, to see the lions, as they are called, 
went, among other places, to the College. On 
looking up to the clock-dial, they were as- 
tonished to observe only one hand, which was 
an hour behind. One of them, thinking that 
nothing could be wrong about the College, ob- 
served, in a flippant, apologetic tone, * Hoot, 
man, that’s naething ava; ’od, man, I’ve seen 
our toun clock aught days wrang.’” 

** Chemical Diatribes. — Chemists, natural 
philosophers, and mathematicians, are all of 
the genus irritabile ; the first class especially 
are remarkable for their acrimonious disputes. 
When Dr. Thomson’s famous work on chemis- 


try was published, a very severe review of it 


appeared in a London magazine. Dr. Thom- 
son, in as severe a reply, ascribed the author- 
ship of the review to Dr. Ure. In allusion to 
which, Mr. Douglas said, ‘ If this were the 
case, it was merely a very fine specimen of 
Uric acid.’” 

* Logan on Chemical Analysis.—Logan, on a 
market-day in Kilmarnock, went into a tavern 
with a friend, and ordered some whisky. The 
waiter, when he set down the measure, asked if 
they wished to have water along with the spirits ? 
* Na,’ said the laird, ‘ had ye no better try to 
tak’ out the water that’s in’t already ?’”’ 





‘6 Highlandman and the Gas.—One evening 
lately, a Highlandman took up his quarters in 
a hotel in town, and was shewn into a bedroom 
lighted with gas. Donald, being fearful of 
robbers, and wishing to sleep as light as pos- 
sible, allowed the gas to burn until the dawn. 
Next morning the landlady inquired whether 
he had enjoyed a good night’s rest? ‘ I could 
not sleep a moment for your abomination kass 
smell.’ ‘ You should have stopped it, sir, or 
called the servant to doit.’ ‘ And did I’ll not 
blew’t out ? but it was a great deal more worse 
than before.’ ” 

“ A Clerical Antiquary.— The late Rev. 
Mr. L., of L. (who was not more distinguished 
for his theological attainments than for his 
sprightly wit), in the course of one of his fore- 
noon lectures, read that passage in Ist Kings, 
which relates the expedient employed by Jero- 
boam for preventing the tribes who adhered to 
him from going up to Jerusalem to worship, by 
setting up two golden calves, one in Bethel and 
the other in Dan. ‘ These,’ said the lecturer, 
‘are the first Chapels of Ease that ever were 
erected.’” 

“ Female Astronomers.—During the late an- 
nular eclipse, two old female worthies were 
heard discussing the merits of the two lumin- 
aries who were the principal performers on 
that occasion. Kirsty (who had all along been 
loud in praise of the moon), at the time of the 
greatest phase, was in raptures at the thought 
of her favourite beating the sun; but her 
neighbour, Janet, not being so sure of the ad- 
vantage, asked her, ‘ What way in a’ the 
world hae ye cast out wi’ the sun? My certie! 
I’m sure you’re gay an muckle obliged to it, 
and it ill becomes you, or ony ither body, to 
say aught against sic an auld and faithfu’ 
frien.’ ‘Oh, dear me! Janet, you’re awfu’ 
ignorant ; 0’ what use has the sun been to 
either you or me? the moon gies us light in 
thae dark Saturday eens, but the sun never 
shines but when it’s day-light.’ ”’ 

Thus, we trust it will be seen, that though 
very Scotch, and even very local, Glasgowish 
and Paisleyish, with less of the Laird of Logan, 
and more of less entertaining matter than in 
the first series, there is still enough in this 
little volume to warrant the praise for fun and 
mirth we have bestowed upon it. 








Travels in Northern Greece. B 
Leake, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 4 vols. 
Rodwell. 

Oruo is de jure and, what is better, de facto 

king of Greece; but if it be true, as we hear 

so commonly and often said, that knowledge is 
power, why, then, it seems to us that Colonel 

Leake must at least be the legitimate ruler of 

the northern parts of that country. His know- 

ledge of it is perfect—its topography, tts an- 
cient history, its geography, its statistics, its 
poetical and classical features, are familiar to 
him ; and he has in these volumes most pa- 
tiently and ably illustrated them. A laborious 
examination of every memorable site, and a 
profound acquaintance with all the authors 
whose writings throw light upon obscure and 
doubtful points, together with an acute ba- 
lancing of conflicting testimonies, have enabled 
the author to produce a work which must ever 
remain a sterling and favoured occupant of the 
library of the man of letters and scholar. As 

a sequel to, and in conjunction with, his highly 

esteemed “ Travels in the Morea,” it almost 

completes all we could desire to learn of that 
glorious land, which has so intensely occupied 
our youthful fancies, and stimulated the curio- 


W. Martin 
London, 
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sity of our riper years. An admirable map, 
constructed from a number of angles and tri. ’ 
angles, and the coast-line laid down from ad. 
miralty surveys, and a multitude of other maps 
and plans, &c. enhance the general worth of 
the publication; which, having thus briefly 
characterised, we must confess we find it im. 
practicable to exhibit, either by extract or ana. 
lysis, to our readers in the manner it deserves, 

Epirus, Etolia, Acarnania, Macedonia, II. 
lyria, Thessalia, Melis, Enianes, Locris, Pho- 
cis, Doris, Beotia, Euboea, Attica, Megaris, 
Leucas, Ithaca, Cephallenia, Cythera, Egean 
Isles, Perrhebia, Phthiotis, Magnesia, are all 
visited and described with true antiquarian 
carefulness, zeal, and feeling; and in this, how 
numerous a series of interesting subjects are 
raised, discussed, settled! The bare index 
takes forty pages of small type, closely printed 
in double columns. The modern condition of 
Greece is also clearly explained up to the date 
of Colonel Leake’s remarks ; and, though Ali 
Pasha and his influence have since been anni- 
hilated, an intelligent guide is furnished to its 
present situation and future prospects. 

As we have-confessed we are, nevertheless, 
utterly at a loss how to make any extracts 
to shew the nature of the work, we must just 
try a few miscellaneous matters. In Epirus 
the author notices : 

“ The shepherds of these mountains, as well 
as those who tend their flocks around [odnnina, 
play on a pipe (in Greek, Proview; in Albanian, 
fuol), which resembles that described by Theo- 
critus, inasmuch as it has nine holes on the 
side, and is partly closed at either end with 
wax. But some of the modern pipes of Epirus 
have a singularity which has not been noticed 
by any author, being made of the thigh of the 
vulture, or of the eagle, which are bones of ex- 
treme hardness, and of a size well adapted toa 
shepherd’s pipe. These materials may be more 
common now than anciently, because gun- 
powder has given the moderns the power of 
bringing down such birds more easily than 
could formerly have been done by means of 
arrows. In the mountain pastures in every 
part of Greece the shepherds may be heard, as 
the same poet has described, pouring forth a 
wild melodious strain from their pipes, amidst 
the murmuring of the waters, and the whisper- 
ing of the wind through the trees. Theocritus 
has particularly referred to the pine as pro- 
ducing this sound: and the pine is doubtless 
the most psithyristic of trees. It is surprising 
that he has not noticed, also, the aromatic odour 
which emanates from it in summer.” 

A curious note further illustrates this pas- 
toral and classic theme :— 

“It has sometimes been supposed that the 
cigryé ivvedépwves was that commonly called the 
Pan-pipe, and not the simple pipe here alluded 
to. Virgil, however, attributes seven and not 
nine pipes to that instrument. In reference to 
the pipes made of the thigh-bone of the eagle, it 
is remarkable that J. Pollux states that such a 
custom prevailed among the Scythians, part- 
cularly three tribes, one of which was named 
the psadyxaavo, from their black cloaks 
(exiles D8 xed pddrurra rovrwy of Avdeopaym, * 
MsrdyyAaiver, nai “Acimaraol, astov nar yvre? 
rae fm Becomes | Poll. 1. 4, ¢ 10). 
Both the Karaginia, and the pipes of the Vlékhi, 
may, therefore, have originated in — 
from which direction this people undoubtedly 
came. The Latin word, tibia, implies that the 
Italians were in the habit of using the thigh- 
bones of birds or quadrupeds.” : 

At a time when the city of London is about 
to dedicate a civic statue to the Hero of Water- 
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loo, for his services to the capital of the British 
empire, in promoting the great improvements 
connected with London Bridge and its ap- 
proaches*——when a fine equestrian group, after 
years of intrigue and opposition, has at length 
been erected to the memory of the virtuous 
George III.— when this vast and wealthy me- 
tropolis can hardly boast of twenty public mo- 
numents, of all kinds, numbered together ;—at 
such a time we particularly agree with Colonel 
Leake, that 

“ The following enumeration of the avaéjuera 
which Pausanias found most worthy of notice 
in the sacred inclosure of Delphi, cannot be 
uninteresting to the admirers of ancient art. 
At the entrance of the temenus of Apollo was 
a brazen bull, by Theopropus of Egina, dedi- 
cated by the Corcyrai in consequence of a suc- 
cessful fishery of tunnies, the tenth of the pro- 


fits of which paid the expense of this offering, | 


and of another sent to Olympia. Next were 
the dedications of the Tegeate, after having 
beaten and taken the Lacedemonians, who 
marched against them, consisting of statues of 
Apollo, Victory, Calisto, Arcas, his four sons, 
and his grandson Erasus, son of Triphylus. 
The artists were Pausanias of Apollonia, De- 
dalus of Sicyon, Antiphanes of Argos, and 
Samolas, an Arcadian. Opposite to these works 
were some offerings of the Lacedemonians, 
from the spoils of the Athenians (near Ephe- 
sus); namely, the Dioscuri, Jupiter, Apollo, 
Diana, Lysander crowned by Neptune, Abas, 
the wavris of Lysander, and Hermon of Megara, 
his pilot. The last was made by Theocosmus 
of Megara; the others, by Antiphanes of Argos, 
by Pison of Calauria, and by Athenodorus and 
Damias, both of Clitor. Behind these statues 
were those of twenty-eight companions of Ly- 
sander at Egospotami, only three of which re- 
presented Lacedwmonians, the remainder being 
the figures of citizens of the allied states and 
islands: the artists were Tisandrus, the Sicy- 
onians Alypus and Canachus, and Patrocles of 
Crotona. Here, also, was the brazen horse 
called Durius, made by Antiphanes of Argos, 
and dedicated by the Argives for the doubtful 
affair of Thyrea. Below it were the offerings 
of the Athenians from the tenth of the spoils 
of Marathon, consisting of Minerva, Apollo, 
Miltiades, seven of the Eponymi of the Athen- 
lan tribes, Codrus, Theseus, and Phyleus; all 
of which had been made by Phidias, and stood 
upon an inscribed basis. Antigonus, his son 
Demetrius, and Ptolemy, had been afterwards 
added. Near the horse Durius were some 
other dedications of the Argives, works of 
Hypatodorus and Aristogiton ; namely, six of 
the chiefs of the first expedition against Thebes, 
Alitherses, and the car of Amphiaraus, eon- 
ducted by his charioteer Baton. They had 
been presented in consequence of the victory of 
the Argives and Athenians over the Lacedex- 
Monians at CEnoe of Argolis; so, likewise, had 
statues of the seven Epigoni: opposite to which 
“ere Danaus, Lynceus, and all the posterity of 
Danaus to Perseus and Hercules, except the 
daughters of Danaus, of whom was yper- 
Mnestra alone : these had been offered when the 
Argives, in concert with Epaminondas, founded 

essene. Near them were some figures of 
brazen horses and female captives, by Ageladas 
of Argos, dedicated by the Tarentines on the 
Seasion of their victory over the Messapii. 
ae were near the treasury of the Sicyonii. 
So, likewise, was an equestrian statue of Tri- 
opas, founder of Cnidus, dedicated by the Cnidii, 


* We mejoice to say that the ‘subscriptions are flowing 


in so cor, ially, 


t . 
Week ago ied Ze they amounted to above 4000/, a 


together with images of Latona, Apollo, and 
Diana, discharging their arrows against Tityus. 
Near the treasury of the Siphnii were some 
| statues, presented by the Liparai for a naval 
| victory over the Tyrrheni; near the treasury 
|of the Athenians was a brazen goat, conse- 
crated by the people of Cleone in consequence 
'of the cessation of a plague: and here, also, 
| was a portico, built by the Athenians from the 
spoils of the enemy in the Peloponnesian war, 
and which they had adorned with prows of 
vessels and shields of brass. Near this portico 
was the rock upon which Herophile the sibyl 
stood, when she chanted her prophecies. Then 
a bison’s head, in brass, presented by Dropion, 
son of Deon (Audoleon ?), king of the Pzones ; 
and opposite to it a man, armed with a thorax, 
and covered with a mantle, dedicated by the 
Andrii, and representing Andreus their founder. 
Next were statues of Apollo, Minerva, and 
Diana, consecrated by the Phocenses for their 
| first victory over the Thessalian cavalry: a 
| car, containing a statue of Ammon, presented 
by the Cyrenzi; Apollo holding a stag, by 
the Macedonians of Dium; and Achilles on a 
horse, with Patrocles running beside him, by 
the Pharsalii. Near the Corinthian treasury 
was a statue of Hercules, offered by the The- 
bans at the end of the Phocic war, and then a 
dedication of the Phocians, consisting of Apollo, 
and Tellias the prophet, with Rheus and Dai- 
phanes, who commanded the Phocians in their 
second victory over the Thessalians, and figures 
of the local heroes of Phocis ; all these were the 
works of Aristomedon of Argos, (see Phocic. 
c.1.) Next occurred a Jupiter in brass, and 
an /Egina, presented by the Phliasii ; an Apollo 
in brass, by the people of Mantineia ; and then 
Apollo and Hercules holding the tripod, Latona 
and Diana endeavouring to pacify Apollo, and 
Minerva, Hercules. This also was an offering 
of the Phocians on the occasion just mentioned. 
The Minerva and Diana were the work of 
Chionis of Corinth, the others of Diyllus and 
Amycleus, of the same place. Of the dedication 
of the Greeks after the battle of Platza, con- 
sisting of a golden tripod upon a brazen serpent, 
the latter only remained, the gold having been 
taken away by the Phocian generals in the 
Sacred War. Here was an offering of the Teran- 
tines, from a tenth of the spoils of the Peucetii, 
consisting of men both on horse and foot, among 
whom were Opis, king of the Iapyges, lying 
dead, with the Lacedemonian heroes, Taras 
and Phalanthus, standing beside the body, and 
a dolphin near the latter, signifying that Pha- 
lanthus had been shipwrecked and saved by a 
dolphin. Certain hatchets, dedicated to Peri- 
clytus, had reference to the history of his native 
island Tenedus. Here was, also, a statue of 
Apollo, offered by the Greeks after the victory 
at Artemisium and Salamis. Near the great 
altar was a brazen wolf, consecrated by the 
Delphi, then a gilded statue of Phryne by Prax. 
iteles, dedicated by Phryne herself; then two 
statues of Apollo, one of which was presented by 
the Epidaurii of Argolis after the defeat of the 
Medes, the other by the Megarenses, for their 
victory over the Athenians near Nisea: an ox, 
which the Platzenses offered after the battle of 
Platea; two statues of Apollo, one of which 
was dedicated by the people of Heracleia in 
Pontus, the other by the Amphyctiones from 
the fine imposed upon the Phocenses for having 
cultivated the sacred land. The latter was 35 
cubits high, and was surnamed Sitalcas. Next 
were the offerings of the Atolians after their 
defeat of the Gauls, consisting of the statues of 
several of their commanders on that occasion, 
together with those of Diana and Minerva, with 
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two of Apollo; and a dedication of the Pheri 
when they had put to flight the Athenian ca- 
valry, consisting of a statue of Apollo, together 
with that of the leaders of the Pherzan cavalry 
on horseback. An armed and gilded Minerva, 
under a brazen palm-tree bearing fruit, and an 
owl, were presented by the Athenians, when on 
the same day they gained a battle by land, and 
another with their ships on the Eurymedon. 
Here was a car, dedicated by the Cyrenei, 
bearing Battus their founder crowned by Libya, 
with Cyrene as the charioteer; the artist was 
Amphion of Gnossus in Crete. Near this ana- 
thema was an Apollo, produced, like the one 
before mentioned, from a fine imposed upon the 
people of Phocis by the Amphictyones. Of the 
Lydian dedications there remained only the iron 
stand of the vase presented by Halyattes, made 
by Glaucus of Chius, who invented the art of 
cementing iron (cidigou x6aanois). That which 
the Delphi named the navel of the earth was 
formed of white marble. Near it were sta- 
tues of Hermione, by Calamis, and of Euryda- 
mus, general of the Atolians against the Gauls; 
the former dedicated by the Lacedemonians, the 
latter by the Etolians. A brazen goat suckling 
two infants, Philacides and Philandrus, was 
presented by the people of Elyrus, a town in 
the mountains of Crete. There were also a 
brazen ox, consecrated by the Carystii of Euboea 
after the defeat of the Medes ; statues of Apollo 
and Diana and of some of the Ztolian com- 
manders, presented by the /Etolians when 
they had defeated their neighbours the Acar- 
nanes ; 20 statues of Apollo, sent by the Lipari 
for having taken as many Tyrrhene triremes, 
and a small Apollo dedicated by Echecratides of 
Larissa, and said to have been the earliest offer« 
ing made to the god of Delphi. Next occurred 
a brazen image of Sardus, sent by the people of 
the island Sardo: a horse presented by Callias, 
an Athenian who had enriched himself in the 
Persian war: a Minerva, dedicated by the 
Acheans when they took the city of Phana in 
Etolia: an Apollo, by the Rhodians of Lindus : 
an ass, by the Ambraciote, in memory of an 
accident which had enabled them to defeat the 
Molossi ; and the representation of a sacrifice 
and procession in bronze, which the Orneate 
of Argolis had sent as a compromise for the ex- 
ecution of a vow, by which, when oppressed by 
the Sicyonii, they had bound themselves to per~ 
form daily processions and sacrifices at the Del 
phi, if they should succeed in driving the enemy 
from their land. Hercules destroying the hydra, 
in iron, the work and dedication of Tisagoras, 
was much admired on account of the difficult 

of executing works of statuary in that metal. 
Here, also, were a lion in brass, presented by the 
Phocians of Elateia, when, by the aid of Olym- 
piodorus of Athens, they had defended their 
city against Cassandrus, king of Macedonia: an 
Apollo, dedicated by the Massaliote for a vic- 
tory over the Carthaginians: a trophy and an 
armed female representing /Etolia, sent by the 
Etolians when they had avenged upon the 
Gauls the atrocities which these had committed 
upon the people of Callium: a gilded statue of 
Georgias of Leontium, dedicated by himself, 
and that of Scyllis, a celebrated diver of Sciore, 
which, together with the image of his daughter 
Cyane, had been presented by the Amphictyones 
because Scyllis and Cyane had performed good 
service to Greece against the fleet of Xerxes by 
means of their art. But the statue of Cyane 
no longer remained, having been carried away 
by Nero. Here was, also, a brazen head, sent 
by the Methymnzi, in imitation of one made 
of olive-wood which they had drawn out of 
the sea in their fishing-nets, and had been 
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instructed by the Pythia to worship under the 
name of Bacchus Kspa2Ajy.” . 

One temple of Greece contained these and 
many other noble productions of art. Need we 
wonder that the fame of that country is immor- 
tal, or that England, with all her boasted en- 
lightening, should cut but a sorry figure in the 
poor comparison ? 

We will leave the ungrateful subject, how- 
ever, and conclude with a few notes on 
Ithaca. 

“Ina decree of the senate of Venice, dated 
in the year 1504, of which a copy still exists at 
Vathy, lands are offered gratis, and an exemp- 
tion from all imposts for ten years, in the unin- 
habited island lying on the eastern side of Cefa- 
lonia, called Val di Compare, or Val di Com- 
pagno ; in consequence of this decree the island 
was occupied, and twenty-five years afterwards 
was governed by a Venetian styled I] Capitano. 
In this instance, as in marly others, the Greeks, 
however much behind the Italians they may be 
in civilisation generally, shew that they were 
not so ignorant of the ancient geography of 
Greece ; for they have never ceased to apply to 
this island its ancient name, altered merely by 
a simple metathesis of the two first letters, 
@sénn for Iééxn, while the latter is well known 
by the better classes to be the correct orthogra- 
phy. The gentile Iax7ois, employed by Homer, 
is in use, as well as "Iéaxés, which is found in 
Euripides, and on the coins of the island; the 
corresponding @«xds is now the vulgar gentile. 
From @idéx has been formed the Italian Teachi 
or Teaci. Every peasant is acquainted with the 
name of Odhysséfs, though few know much of 
his story, and probably not six persons in the 
island have ever read Homer. Thiaki has a 
population of 8000 souls, of whom abont 1200 
are absentees, either as merchants employed 
chiefly at Constantinople in importing grain 
and iron into that city from the Black Sea, or 
us sailors working the ships of the island pos- 
sessed by those merchants. By the majority 
the two employments are combined. There are 
fifty square-rigged vessels owned and manned 
by Ithacans, and about as many boats, which 
carry on a traffic with the neighbouring islands 
and shores of the continent. About twenty of 
the ships have been built inthe island. * * 

“ Ithaca, as the poet justly remarks in the 
Odyssey, is rngged, has no good roads, and is 
not well adapted to horses; though small, it is 
not unproductive, but yields good corn and 
wine, and feeds goats and oxen. So far its 
modern state resembles that of the time of 
Homer; but the mountains are no longer 
shaded with woods, and this may be the reason 
why the rain and the dew are not so plentiful 
as the poet represents, and why the island 
no longer abounds in hogs, fattening upon 
acorns. 4 rm , = 

* Among other fine wines of the island, 
my host has a delicate old malmsey, made 
of currants. These dwarf grapes succeed ad- 
mirably in Ithaca, though the soil does not 
resemble that white argil of Achaia and Zante, 
which is there so favourable to them. Here it 
is a loose, light mould, equally proper for grain, 
but much intersected with rocks, and strewn 
with loose stones. These, in some places, are so 
numerous as totally to hide every particle of 
earth, in which case, though the land is useless 
for corn, it is nos ill adapted to vines, the 
stones being of service to the plant, by keeping 
the earth moist in summer. In fact, the vines 
and currants produced in that kind of soil are 
as good as any. The wine exported from Ithaca 
in the greatest quantity is a strong, dry, red 
wine.’ 





Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopadia, No. LXXXIV. 
Biography. Lives of Literary and Scientific 
Men of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. I. 
12mo. London, 1836. Longman and Co.; 
Taylor. 

Tus is the commencement of a new and 

interesting series of biographies, and seems 

to be diligently executed. The volume con- 
tains the lives of St. Columba, Alfred the 

Great, Chaucer, Juin Heywood, and Spenser. 

Of course little of novelty could be ex- 

pected. Heywood is the least known; and, 

as the editor has prefixed to his meagre bio- 
graphy an essay on the early drama, miracles, 
moralities, &c. &c., and a brief, note respecting 
some of his distinguished contemporaries, this 
portion of the work will be found the most 
entertaining. It is true that we have several 
recondite productions on these matters in our 
language, but they are not familiar to the 
general reader; and some of the most curious 
of them have been confined within narrow 
circles. The late inestimable Sir Francis Free- 
ling, if we mistake not, printed the famous 

Coventry Mysteries for the Roxburghe Club ; 

and some of the researches of his intelligent 

relative, Mr. Markland, were limited to the 
same quarter. The editor of thé present pub- 

lication has, however, given us, inter alia, a 

novelty; an analysis, with extracts, from ‘‘ An- 

tichrist ;”” a drama which “ has never yet been 
printed.” 

“ This remarkable drama (he says),— re- 
markable no less for its boldness than its man- 
ner of treating the subject,—is taken from 
the Chester MS. in the Harleian Collection, 
No. 2013. It opens with monkish verses by 
Antichrist. 

* De celso throno poli, pollens clarior sole, 

Age vos monstrare, descendi vos judicare. 

bn et principes sunt subditi sub me venientes, 

Sitis sapientes vos semper in me credentes, 

Et faciam flentes gaudere et quod dolentes; 

Sic omnes gentes gaudebunt in me sy 

Descendo presens rex pius et perlustrator, 

Principes eternus vocor Christus vester salvator.’ 
Antichrist then boldly proclaims himself to 
be the long-promised Messias, and calls on all 
mankind to believe in him. 

*« All lordes in laude now belighte 
That will be ruled throughout the righte, 


Your savyour now, in your sighte. 
Here may you safely see. 


Messias, Christe, and most of mighte, 
That in the law was you beheight,* 
All mankynde to joye, to dighte,t 

Is comen, for I am hee. 


Of me was spoken, in prophesye 
Of Moyses, David, and Esay ; 

I am he the call Messy, 
Forebyer! of Israell. 


Those that leeven| on me steadfastly 

I shall them save from a noy; 

And joy, righte as have I, 

W** them I think to deal.’ 
The foregoing passage is sufficiently bold; but 
in the following Jesus Christ, the true Messias, 
is stigmatised as a false prophet, as the deceiver 
of men. The object of the author, indeed, is 
sufficiently clear—to extol the true at the ex- 
pense of the false redeemer ; but yet we are not 
a little surprised that, whatever might be the 
object, whatever the catastrophe of the piece, 
such language in such an age could be tole- 
rated." 

Of this he proceeds to give examples, which 
we do not care to follow. Antichrist gets four 
kings to believe in him, by evoking demons, 
who assume to be the dead brought to life by 
his power. But Enoch and Elijah come to 
confront the impostor, and a long debate en- 
sues. They test the pseudo-dead, by putting 











* «« Beheight, promised.” 
+ “ Forebyer, Redeemer.” 


t “« To dight, to prepare.” 
i ‘* Leeven, believe.” 
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them to eat and drink the blessed sacramental 
elements, and the defeated fiend, or “ devil's 
limb, as they call him, slays them all in a fury, 
The archangel Michael then appears and de. 
stroys him, and he is berne off to hell, while the 
prophets (who had never been dead before) 
revive, and are carried to the highest heavens, 
Notwithstanding the burlesque and apparent 
profanity which belonged to its age, and mark 
this drama ; it is altogether a singular perform. 
ance, and, while we read it, we cannot help 
thinking of the immortal epic of Milton. We 
will merely quote a few verses of the dispute 
on the Trinity as a specimen :— 
«« Antichristus. 
Out one you theefles! what sayen yee? 
Will ye have one God and Three? 
How dare you soe saye ? 
Madmen therefore ’leeve one me 
That am one God, soe is not hee, 
Then maye you live in joye and lee,* 
All this lande I dare laye. 
, Enocke. 
Ney tyrante, understand thou this 
Without ee his Godhead is, 
And also without endinge is, 
Thus fully ‘leeven we. 
And thou that in-gendered was amysse, 
Hast begyninge and noro this bliss, 
An ende shal have, no dreade there is, 
Full fowle as men shall see. 
Antichristus. 
Wreches gowles. you be blente !¢ 
Godes sonne I am, from hym sente ! 
How dare you maynteyne your intente, 
Seith he and I be one? 
Have I not synce I came him froe, 
Made the dead to rise and goe, . 
And to men I sent my ghoste alsoe 
That leeved me upon. 
Elyas. 
Fye one thee, fellow! fye one thee! fye! 
For through his might and his mastry, 
By sufferaunce of God Almighty, 
The people is blente through thee. 
Yf those men be raysed witterly,t 
Without the devills fantasye, 
Here shall be provyd perfectly, 
That all men shall see. 
Antichristus. 
A fooles I red you leeve me upon, 
To the people every eich one, 
To put them out of doubte. 
Therefore I red you yor S 
Converted to me most mightely,— 
I shall you save from anoye, 
And that I ame aboute.” 

“ There is something graphic in the appear- 
ance of two devils to convey the soul of Anti- 
christ to its proper home. They lament his 
death, because he had deceived many, and, had 
he been spared, would have deceived more. 
One of the demons informs us, that he was the 
father of the deceased, who was begotten in 
* clean whoredom.’ 

** Primus Demon. 
Anon, master, arfon, anon ! 
From hell grounde I harde thee grone. 
I thought not to come my selfe alone, 
For worshippe of thyne estate. 
With us to hell thou shalbe gone, 
For thy death we make great mone, 
To wyne more soules into our pond, 
But now yt is too late. 

Secundus Demon. 
With me thou shalbe, from me thou come, 
Of me shall come thy last dome, 
For thou hast well deserved ; 
And, through my mighte and my postee, 
Thou hast lived in dignitye, 
And many a soule deceived. 

Primus Demon. 

This bodye was gotten by myne assente 
In cleane horedome, verament, 
Of mother wombe or that he wente, 
I was hym w*in. 
And taughte hym aye, with myne intente, 
Synne by wet he shalbe shente ;| 
For he did my comandemente, 
His soule shall never blyne. 


* «* Lee, pleasure, gladness.” - 

t ** Wretched gulls! you are blinded. a 
} ‘* Witterly; the sense here is, really, verily. 
i“ Shent, destroyed, ruined.” 
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Secundus Demon. 
Now fellow, in faith, great mone we may make, 
For this lorde of estate that standeth us in stead, 
Many a fatt morsell we had for his sake 
Of soules that have been saved in hell by the head.’ 
(Here the devils carry Antichristus away.]” 

With this we shall dismiss the present vo- 
lume, and only hint to the writer, that when 
he cites language of some three centuries ago, 
and is surprised at its toleration, it seems 
strange to us that he should permit himself to 
fall into almost the same dilemma. In our 
opinion, for a work of this class, of whatever 
party or way of thinking an author may be, 
the following is, to say the least, a proof of 
injudiciousness and want of taste, which must 
offend every right-minded reader :— 

“ The advice is grateful to Antichrist, who 
proceeds to cvrse in a strain that would do 
honour to any churchman.” 

Again, this is flippant :— 

“ We are informed that, even on his death. 
bed, Skelton conscientiously regarded his wo- 
man as his wife.” Another is called a buffer ; 
but we will not point out more such blemishes, 
as we feel confident that the point need only 
be suggested to prevent the occurrence of si- 
milar blots hereafter. We conclude with an 
indirect slap at our modern printers, whether 
meant or not we cannot tell; but it behoves 
the great typographers of the day to look to it. 
The editor is speaking of John Rastall, and 
tells us he was born in London, educated at 
Oxford, and, ** by profession — then a highly 
respectable one-— a printer”! ! and we read the 
imprint of the volume, ‘‘ Printed by A. Spot- 
tiswoode, New Street Square”!!! 








Finden’s Tableaux. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

dto. Pp. 56. London, 1837. Charles Tilt. 
“NaTIONAL character, beauty, and costume.” 
Such the wide expanse through which this 
work professes to range. We trust not in a 
manner “f plus Arabe qu’en Arabie.” The lite- 
rature attached to such productions rarely calls 
for much criticism, and these pages are no ex- 
ception to the general rule. ‘The two best 
things are some graceful stanzas by Mr. Blan- 
chard, and a little sketch by Lady Blessington. 
Mrs. Hall has done as much for the tales as 
could have been hoped even from her enter- 
taining and facile pen. We quote a pretty and 
lively poem by Leigh Hunt. 


** Albania. The Love-Letter. 

‘ The wild Albanian kirtled to his knee, 
With shawl-girt head, and ornamented gun, 
And gold-embroidered garments, fair to see.” 

Childe Harold, 
An exquisite invention this, 
Worthy of Love’s most honied kiss, 
This art of writing billets-doux 
In buds, and odours, and bright hues,— 
Of saying all one feels and thinks 
In clever daffodils and pinks ; 
Uttering (as well as silence may) 
The sweetest words the sweetest way. 
How fit, too, for the lady’s bosom, 
The place where billets-doux repose ‘em ! 
How charming, in some rural spot, 
Combining love with garden plot, 
At once to cultivate one’s flowers, 
And one’s epistolary powers, 
Growing one’s own choice words and fancies 
In orange-tubs and beds of pansies; 
One’s sighs and passionate declarations 
In odorons rhet’ric of carnations; 
Seeing how far one’s stocks will reach; 
Taking due care one’s flowers of speech 
To guard from blight as well as bathos, 
And watering, every day, one’s pathos ! 
A letter comes, just gather’d. We 

Doat on its tender brilliancy ; 
Inhale its delicate expressions 
Of balm and pea; and its confessions, 
Made with as sweet a maiden blush, 
As ever morn bedew’d in bush ; 
And then, when we have kiss’d its wit 
And heart, in water putting it 
To keep its remarks fresh, go round 
Our little eloquent plot of ground ; 


And with delighted hands compose 

Our answer, all of lily and rose, 

Of tuberose, and of violet, 

And little darling Dp ey 

And gratitude, and polyanthus, 

And flow’rs that say, ‘ Felt ever man thus?’ 


Our friend, the Albanian, in the print, 
Is clearly thinking, that by dint 
Of his explanatory roses 
(Spite of some doubts his look discloses) ; 
And of his true heart and his musket, 
He and his bonny bride will busk it. 
His doubt is but a doubt of pleasure, 
To see his mistr2ss take her leisure ; 
Or, if of graver modesty, 
*Tis but a gallant heart’s; for see! 
His hand’s —y- | at her side, 
Ready to clasp with joy and oe 
He reads her smile, he reads his bliss, 


With those love-swimming eyes of his ; 
And thinks of those most rosy hours, 
When lips will supersede the flowers.” 





PICKWICKIANA. 


Tue No. of the Pickwick Papers which last issued from 
the press is so amusing, that we have the pleasure to offer 
our entertaining contemporary, Mr. Boz, another token 
of our satisfaction and good-will. 

A fellow frightened at a ghost is pithily described. 

*** I can’t make this out,’ said he, when he came home 
from the play one night, and was drinking a glass of cold 
er , with his back to the wall, in order that he mightn’t 

able to nny | there was any one behind him.” 

This person had been ‘‘ obliged to take some moulder- 
ing fixtures that were on the place, and, among the rest, 
wasa great lumbering wooden press for papers, with large 
glass doors, and a green curtain inside; a yy useless 
thing for him, for he had no papers to put in it; and, 
as to his clothes, he carried them about with him, and 
that wasn’t very hard work, either. Well, he had moved 
in all his furniture —it wasn’t quite a truckful—and 
sprinkled it about the room, so as to make the four chairs 
look as much like a dozen as ible, and was sitting 
down before the fire at night, drinking the first glass of 
two gallons of whisky he had ordered on credit, won- 
dering whether it would ever be paid for, and if so, in 
how many years’ time, when his eyes encountered the 
glass doors of the wooden —_, 

And his dialogue with the said press-apparition is quite 





original. 
**« If you insist upon making your nay ape here,’ 
said the tenant, who had had time to collect his presence | 
of mind during thig prosy statement of the ghost’s—‘I 
shall give up possession with the greatest pleasure; but 
I should like to ask you one question, if you will allow 
me.’ ‘ Say on,’ said the apparition, sternly. ‘ Well,’ 
said the tenant, ‘ I don’t apply the observation person- 
ally to you, because it is equally applicable to all the 
ghosts I ever heard of; but it does appear to me some- 
what inconsistent, that when you have an opportunity of 
visiting the fairest spots of earth—for I suppose space is 
nothing to you—you should always return exactly to the | 
very places where you have been most miserable.’ ‘ Egad, | 
that’s very true; [never thought of that before,’ said the 
ghost. * Yousee, sir,’ — the tenant, ‘ this is a very 
uncomfortable room. 
I should be disposed to say that it is not wholly free from 
bugs; and I really think you might find much more com- 
fortable quarters: to say nothing of the climate of Lon- 
don, which is extremely on * You are very 
right, sir,’ said the ghost, politely, ‘it never struck me 
till now; I'll try change of air directly’—and, in fact, he 
began to vanish as he spoke; his legs, indeed, had quite 
disappeared. ‘ And if, sir,’ said the tenant, calling after 
him, ‘if you would have the goodness to suggest to the 
other ladies and gentlemen who are now engaged in haunt- 
ing old empty houses, that they might be much more com- 
fortable elsewhere, you wi!l confer a very great benefit on 
society.’ ‘1 will,’ replied the ghost; ‘ we must be dull 
fellows—very dull fellows, indeed ; I can’t imagine how 
we can have been so stupid.’ With these words the spirit 
disappeared; and, what is rather remarkable,’ added the 
old man, with a shrewd look round the table, ‘ he never 
| came back again.’ ” 


Sam Weller; he is going along Whitechapel. d 
** © Not a wery nice neighbourhood this, sir,’ said Sam, 

with the touch of the hat which always preceded his en-| 
tering into conversation with his master. ‘It is not in- 
deed, Sam,’ replied Mr. Pickwick, surveying the crowded 
and filthy street through which they were passing. ‘ It’s 
a wery remarkable circumstance, sir,’ said Sam, ‘ that 
poverty and oysters always seem to go together.’ ‘I don’t 
understand you, Sam,’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘ What 1 mean, 
sir,’ said Sam, ‘ is, that the poorer a place is, the greater 
call there seems to be for oysters. Look here, Sir; here’s 
a oyster-stall to every half-dozen houses—the street's lined 
vith ’em. Blessed if I don’t think that ven a man’s wery , 
poor, he rushes out of his lodgings, and eats oysters in 
reg’lar desperation !’ * To be sure he does,’ said Mr. Wel. | 
ler, senior, ‘ and it’s just the same vith pickled salmon !’ | 
‘ Those are two very remarkable facts, which never oc- 
curred to me before,’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘ The very first | 
place we stop at, I’il make a note of them.’ By this time | 
they had reached the tnrnpike at Mile End; a profound 
silence prevailed, until they had got two or three miles | 
further on, when Mr. Weller, senior, turning suddenly to| 





Mr. Pickwick, said— Wery queer life is a pike-keeper’s, | 


‘rom the appearance of that press, | é 

| applying himsel 
|* I’m werry sorry, Sammy,’ said the elder Mr. Weller, 
| shaking up the ale, by describing small circles with the 


But we must add a little of our favourite character, 


sir.” ‘A what?’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘A _pike-keeper. 
* What do you mean by a pike-keeper ?’ inquired Mr. Peter 
Magnus. ‘ The old’un means a turnpike-keeper, gen’Im’n,’ 
observed Mr. Weller, in explanation. ‘Oh,’ said Mr. 
Pickwick, ‘I see. Yes; very curious life. Very uncom- 
fortable.’ ‘ They're all on’em, men as has met vith some 
disappointment in life,’ said Mr. Weller, senior. meg 
ay?’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘ Yes. Consequence of vich, 
they retires from the world, and shuts themselves up in 
pikes; partly vith the view of being solitary, and partly 
to rewenge themselves on mankind, by takin’ tolls.’ ‘ Dear 
me,’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘I never knew that before.’ 
‘ Fact, sir,’ said Mr. Weller, ‘ if they was gen’lm’n you'd 
call ’em misanthropes, but as it is they only takes to pike- 


eepin’.” 

We conclude with a conversation between the Wellers, 
(at Ipswich), which is in Mr. Dickens’ best manner. 

**In a small room in the vicinity of the stable-yard, 
betimes in the morning which was ushered in by Mr. 
Pickwick’s adventure with the middle-aged lady in the 
yellow curl-papers, sat Mr. Weller, senior, preparing him- 
self for his journey to London, He was sitting in an ex- 
cellent attitude for having his portrait taken; and here it 
is. Itis ~~ that at some earlier period of his 
career, Mr. Weller’s profile might have presented a bold 
and determined outline. His face, however, had expanded 
under the influence of good living, and a disposition re- 
markable for resignation; and its bold fleshy curves had 
so far extended beyond the limits originally assigned them, 
that, unless you took a full view of his countenance in 
front, it was difficult to distinguish more than the extreme 
tip of a very rubicund nose. His chin, from the same 
cause, had acquired the grave and oo form which 
is generally described by prefixing the word ‘double’ to 
that expressive feature, and his complexion exhibited that 
peculiarly mottled combination of colours which is only 
to be seen in gentlemen of his profession, and underdone 
roast beef. Round his neck he wore a crimson tra- 
velling shawl, which merged into his chin by such 
imperceptible gradations, that it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish the folds of the one from the folds of the 
other. Over this, he mounted a long waistcoat of a 
broad pink-striped pattern, and over that again, a wide- 
skirted coat, ornamented with large brass buttons, 
whereof the two which garnished the waist were so far 
apart, that no man had ever beheld them both at the same 
time. His hair, which was short, sleek, and black, was 
just visible beneath the capacious brim of a low-crowned 
brown hat. His legs were incased in knee-cord breeches, 
and painted top-boots: and a copper watch-chain, termi- 
nating in one seal and a key of the same material, dangled 
a from his capacious waist-band. We have said 
that Mr. Weller was engaged in preparing for his journey 
to London—he was taking sustenance, in fact. On the 
table before him stood a pot of ale, a cold round of beef, 
and a very respectable-looking loaf, to each of which he 


| distributed his favours in turn, with the most rigid im- 


partiality. He had just cut a mighty slice from the latter, 
when the footsteps of somebody entering the room, caused 
him to raise his head; and he beheld his son. ‘ Mornin’, 
Sammy,’ said the father. The son walked up to the pot 
of ale, and, nodding significantly to ———— took a long 
draught by way of reply. ‘ Wery g power o’ suction, 
Sammy,’ said Mr. Weller the elder, looking into the pot, 
when his first-born had set it down half empty. ‘ You'd 
ha’ made an uncommon fine oyster, Sammy, if you'd 
been born in that station o’ life.’ ‘ Yes, I des-say I should 
ha’ managed to pick up a respectable livin’,’ replied Sam, 

Peo the cold beef with considerable vigour. 


pot, preparatory to drinking: ‘ I'm werry sorry, Sammy, 
to hear from your lips, as you let yourself be gammoned 
by that ‘ere mulberry man. I always thought, up to three 
days ago, that the names of Veller and gammon could 
never come into contract, Sammy—never.’ ‘ Always ex- 
ceptin’ the case of a widder, of course,’ said Sam. ‘ Wid- 
ders, Sammy,’ replied Mr. Weller,sli a changing colour, 
—‘ widders are ‘ceptions to ev’ry rule. I have heerd how 
many ord’nary women, one widder’s equal to, in pint o” 
comin’ over you. I think it’s five-and-twenty, but | don’t 
rightly know whether it an’t more.’ ‘ Well; that's pretty 
well,’ said Sam. ‘ Besides,’ continued Mr. Weller, not 
noticing the interruption, ‘ that’s a wery different thing. 
You know what the counsel said, Sammy, as defended 
the gen’lem’n as beat his wife with the poker venever he 
got jolly. ‘ And arter all, my Lord,’ says he, ‘ it’s a ami- 
able weakness.’ So I says respectin’ widders, Sammy, and 
so you'll say, ven you gets as old as I am,’ * I ought to ha’ 
know’d better, I know,’ said Sam. ‘ Ought to ha’ know’d 
better !’ repeated Mr. Weller, striking the table with his fist 
—‘ ought to ha’ know’d better ! why, I know a young ’un 
as hasn’t had half nor quarter your eddication—as hasn't 
slept about the markets, no, not six months—who'd ha’ 
scorned to be let in in such a vay; scorned it, Sammy !” 
In the excitement of feeling produced by this agonising 
reflection, Mr. Weller rang the bell, and ordered an addi- 
tional pint of ale. ‘ Well, it’s no use talking about it 


| now,’ said Sam; ‘it’s over, and can’t be helped, and 


that’s one consolation, as they alvays says in Turkey, ven 
they cuts the wrong man’s head off. It’s my innings now, 
gov’rnor, and as soon as I catches hold o’ this here Trot- 
ter, PM have a good’un.’ ‘1 hope you will, Sammy—I 
hope you will,’ returned Mr. Weller. ‘ Here’s your health, 
Sammy, and may you speedily vipe off the disgrace as 
you've inflicted on the family name.’ In honour of this 
toast Mr. Weller imbibed at a draught at least two-thirds 
of the newly arrived pint, and handed it over to his son, 
to dispose of the remainder, which he instantaneously did. 
* And now, Sammy,’ said Mr. Weller, consulting the large 
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— 

double-cased silver watch that hung at the end of the cop- 
per chain,—‘ now it’s time I was up at the office to get my 
vay-bill, and see the coach loaded ; for coaches, Sammy, 
is like guns—they requires to be loaded with wery t 
care afore they go off.’ At this parental and professional 
joke, Mr. Weller, junior, smiled a filial smile. His re- 
vered parent continued, in a solemn tone, ‘ I'm a-goin’ to 
leave you, Samivel —— and. there’s no telling ven I 
shall see you again. Your mother-in-law may ha’ been 
too much for me, or a thousand things may have hap- 

ed by the time you next hears any news 0’ the cele- 
Prated Mr. Veller o’ the Bell Savage. The family name 
depends be much upon you, Samivel, and I hope you'll 
do wot’s right by it. Upon all little pints o’ breedin’, I 
know I may trust you as vell as if it was my own self. 
So I've only this here one little bit of adwice to give you. 
If ever you gets to up’ards o’ fifty, aud feels disposed to 
go a-marryin’ any y—no matter who—jist you shut 
yourself up in your own room, if you’ve got one, and pison 
yourself off hand. Hengin’s wulgar, so don’t you have 
nothin’ to say to that. m yourself, Samivel my boy, 
pison yourself, and you'll be glad on it arterwards.’ With 
these affecting words, Mr. Weller looked stedfastly on his 
come sot. yates slowly upon his heel, disappeared from 

sight.” 





Washington Irving’s Astoria. 
(Concluded. ) 

THE party to whom our last extract referred 
are reduced to a state of dreadful destitution, of 
which the following is only a single picture : — 

*¢ Fortunately, they had not proceeded much 
further, when, towards evening, they came in 
sight of a lodge of Shoshonies, with a number 
of horses grazing around it. The sight was as 
unexpected as it was joyous. Having seen no 
Indians in this neighbourhood as they passed 
down the river, they must have subsequently 
come out from among the mountains. Mr. 
Hunt, who first descried them, checked the 
eagerness of his companions, knowing the un- 
willingness of these Indians to part with their 
horses, and their aptness to hurry them off and 
conceal them, in case of alarm. This was no 
time to risk such a disappointment. Approach- 
ing, therefore, stealthily and silently, they 
came upon the savages by surprise, who fled in 
terror. Five of their horses were eagerly 


seized, and one was despatched upon the spot. 
The carcass was immediately cut up, and a 
part of it hastily cooked and ravenously de- 
voured. A man was now sent on horseback 
with a supply of the flesh to Mr. Crooks and 


his companions. He reached them in the 
night: they were so famished, that the supply 
sent them seemed but to aggravate their hun- 
ger, and they were almost tempted to kill and 
eat the horse that had brought the messenger. 
Availing themselves of the assistance of the 
animal, they reached the camp early in the 
morning. On arriving there, Mr. Crooks was 
shocked to find that, while the people on this 
side of the river were amply supplied with 
provisions, none had been sent to his own 
forlorn and famishing men on the opposite 
bank. He immediately caused a skin canoe to 
be constructed, and called out to his men to 
fill the camp kettles with water, and hang 
them over the fire, that no time might be lost 
in cooking the meat the moment it should be 
received. The river was so narrow, though 
deep, that every thing could be distinctly 
heard and seen across it. The kettles were 

on the fire, and the water was boiling 
by the time the canoe was completed. When 
all was ready, hewever, no one was to be 
found to ferry the meat across. A vague and 
almost superstitious terror had infected the 
minds of Mr. Hunt’s followers, enfeebled and 
rendered. imaginative of horrors by the dismal 
scenes and sufferings through which they had 
pent. They regarded the haggard crew, 
iovering like spectres of famine on the opposite 
bank, with indefinite feelings of awe and ap- 
prehension, as if something desperate and 
dangerous was to be feared from them. Mr. 
Crooks.tried in.vain to reason or shame them 





out of this singular state of mind. He then 
attempted to navigate the canoe himself, but 
found his strength incompetent to brave the 
impetuous current. The good feelings of Ben 
Jones, the Kentuckian, at length overcame 
his fears, and he ventured over. The supply 
he brought was received with trembling avidi- 
ty. A r Canadian, however, named Jean 
Baptiste Prevost, whom famine had rendered 
wild and desperate, ran frantically about the 
bank, after Jones had returned, crying out to 
Mr. Hunt to send the canoe for him, and take 
him from that horrible region of famine, de- 
claring that otherwise he would never march 
another step, but would lie down there and 
die. The canoe was shortly sent over again, 
under the management’ of Joseph Delaunay, 
with further supplies. Prevost immediately 
pressed forward to embark. Delaunay refused 
to admit him, telling him that there was now 
a sufficient supply of meat on his side of the 
river. He replied that it was not cooked, and 
he should starve before it was ready; he im- 
plored, therefore, to be taken where he could get 
something to app his hunger immediately, 
Finding the canoe putting off without him, he 
forced himself aboard. As he drew near the 
opposite, shore, and beheld meat roasting be- 
fore the fires, he jumped up, shouted, clapped 
his hands, and danced in a delirium of joy, 
until he upset the canoe. The poor wretch 
was swept away by the current and drowned, 
and it was with extreme difficulty that De- 
launay reached the shore.” 

Dreadful Account of their Hardships.—“ In 
the most starving mood they kept for several 
miles further along the bank of the river, seek- 
ing for ‘beaver signs.’ Finding some, they 
encamped in the vicinity, and Ben Jones im- 
mediately proceeded to set the trap. They 
had scarce come to a halt, when they perceived 
a large smoke at some distance to the south- 
west. The sight was hailed with joy, for they 
trusted it might rise from some Indian camp, 
where they could procure something to eat; | 
and the dread of starvation had now overcome | 
even the terror of the Blackfeet. Le Clerc, | 
one of the Canadians, was instantly despatched 
by Mr. Stuart to reconnoitre; and the travel- 
lers sat up till a late hour, watching and listen- 
ing for his return, hoping he might bring them 
food. Midnight arrived, but Le Clerc did not 
make his appearance, and they laid down once 
more supperless to sleep, comforting themselves 
with the hopes that their old beaver-trap might 
furnish them with a breakfast. At daybreak 
they hastened, with famished eagerness, to the 
trap: they found in it the fore-paw of a beaver, 
the sight of which tantalised their hunger and 
added to their dejection. They resumed their 
journey with flagging spirits, but had not gone 
far when they perceived Le Clerc approaching 
at a distance. They hastened to meet him, in 
hopes of tidings of good cheer. He had none 
such to give them; but news of that strange 
wanderer, M‘Lellan. The smoke had risen 
from his encampment, which took fire while he 
was at a little distance from it fishing. Le 
Clerc found him in a forlorn condition. His 
fishing had been unsuccessful. During twelve 
days that he had been wandering alone through 
these savage mountains, he had found scarce 
any thing to eat. He had been ill, wayworn, 
sick at heart, still he had kept forward; but 
now his strength and his stubbornness were 
exhausted. He expressed his satisfaction at 
hearing that Mr. Stuart and his party were 
near, and said he would wait at his camp for 
their arrival, in hopes they would give him 











something to eat; for, without food, he de- 
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re 
clared he should not be able to proceed much 
further. When the party reached the place 
they found the poor fellow lying on a parcel of 
withered grass, wasted to a perfect skeleton 
and so feeble that he could scarce raise his 
head or speak. The presence of his old com. 
rades seemed to revive him ; but they had no 
food to give him, for they themselves were al. 
most starving. They urged him to rise and 
accompany them, but he shook his head. [¢ 
was all in vain, he said; there was no prospect 
of their getting speedy relief, and without it 
he should perish by the way : he might as well, 
therefore, stay and die where he was. At 
length, after much persuasion, they got him 
upon his legs ; his rifle and other effects were 
shared among them, and he was cheered and 
aided forward. In this way they proceeded for 
seventeen miles, over a level plain of sand, 
until, seeing a few antelopes in the distance, 
they encamped on the margin of a small stream. 
All now that were capable of the exertion, 
turned out to huut for a meal. Their efforts 
were fruitless, and after dark they returned to 
their camp, famished almost to desperation. 
As they were preparing for the third time to 
lay down to sleep without a mouthful to eat, 
Le Clerc, one of the Canadians, gaunt and wild 
with hunger, approached Mr. Stuart, with his 
gun in his hand. ‘ It was all in vain,’ he said, 
‘to attempt to proceed any further without 
food. They had a barren plain before them, 
three or four days’ journey in extent, on which 
nothing was to be procured: they must all 
perish before they could get to the end of it. 
It was better, therefore, that one should die to 
save the rest.’ He proposed, therefore, that 
they should cast lots ; adding, as an inducement 
for Mr. Stuart to assent to the proposition, 
that he, as leader of the party, should be ex- 
empted. Mr. Stuart shuddered at the horrible 
proposition, and endeavoured to reason with 
the man; but his words were unavailing. At 
length, snatching up his rifle, he threatened to 
shoot him on the spot if he persisted. The fa- 
mished wretch dropped on his knees, begged 
pardon in the most abject terms, and promised 
never again to offend him with such a sugges- 
tion. Quiet being restored to the forlorn en- 
campment, each one sought repose. Mr. Stuart, 
however, was so exhausted by the agitation of 
the past scene acting upon his emaciated frame, 
that he could scarce crawl to his miserable 
couch; where, notwithstanding his fatigues, 
he passed a sleepless night, revolving upon 
their dreary situation and the desperate pro- 
spect before them. Before daylight the next 
morning, they were up and on their way ; they 
had nothing to detain them — no breakfast to 
prepare; and to linger was to perish. They 
proceeded, however, but slowly, for all were 
faint and weak. Here and there they passed 
the skulls and bones of buffaloes, which shewed 
that those animals must have been hunted here 
during the past season : the sight of these bones 
served only to mock their misery. After tra 
velling about nine miles along the plain, they 
ascended a range of hiils, and had scarcely gone 
two miles further, when, to their great J0¥5 
they discovered ‘an old run-down buffalo bull; 
the laggard, probably, of some herd that had 
been hunted and harassed through the mount- 
ains. They now all stretched themselves out 
to encompass and make sure of this solitary 
animal, for their lives depended upon their 
success. After considerable trouble and ine 
finite anxiety, they at length succeeded in kill. 
ing him. He was instantly flayed and cut up, 
and so ravenous was their hunger, that they 
devoured some of the flesh raw. The residue 
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they carried to a brook near by, where they 
encamped, lit a fire, and began to cook. Mr. 
Stuart was fearful that, in their famished state, 
they would eat to excess, and injure themselves. 
He caused a soup to be made of some of the 


meat, and that each should take a quantity of 


it as a prelude to his supper. This may have 
had a beneficial effect ; for, though they sat up 
the greater part of the night cooking and 
cramming, no one suffered any inconvenience.” 

Visit to the Indians.—*‘ On the opposite side 


of the river lay the village of Wish-ram, of 
Here lived the savages 
who had robbed and maltreated Reed, when 
It was 
known that the rifle of which he was despoiled, 
was retained as a trophy at the village. 
M‘Kenzie offered to cross the river, and de- 
mand the rifle, if any one would accompany 
him. It was a hairbrained project, for these 
villages were noted for the ruffian character of 
their inhabitants ; yet two volunteers promptly 
stepped forward; Alfred Seton, the clerk, and 
Joe de la Pierre, the cook. The trio soon 
On 
landing, they freshly primed their rifles and 
pistols, A path, winding for about a hundred 
yards among rocks and crags, led to the village. 
No notice seemed to be taken of their approach. 
Not a solitary being — man, woman, or child 
—greeted them. The very dogs, those noisy 
On 


freebooting renown. 


bearing his tin box of despatches. 


reached the opposite side of the river. 


pests of an Indian town, kept silence. 
entering the village, a boy made his appearance, 


and pointed to a house of larger dimensions 
They had to stoop to enter it ; 
as soon as they had passed the threshold, 
the narrow passage behind them was filled 
up by a sudden rush of Indians, who had before 


than the rest. 


kept out of sight. M‘Kenzie and his companions 
found themselves in a rude chamber of twenty- 


five feet long, and twenty wide. A bright fire 
was blazing at one end, near which sat the 


chief, about sixty years old. A large number 
of Indians, wrapped in buffalo robes, were 
squatted in rows, three deep, forming a semi- 
cirele round three sides of the room. A single 
glance around sufficed to shew them the grim 
and dangerous assemblage into which they had 
intruded, and that all retreat was cut off by the 
mass which blocked up the entrance. The 
chief Pointed to the vacant side of the room 
Opposite to the door, and motioned for them to 
take their seats. They complied. A dead pause 
ensued. The grim warriors around sat like 
statues ; each muffled in his robe with his 
fierce eyes bent on the intruders. The latter 
felt they were in a perilous predicament. ‘ Keep 
your eyes on the chief, while I am addressing 
him,’ said M‘Kenzie to his companions. 
Should he give any sign to his band, shoot 
him, and make for the door. M‘Kenzie ad- 
vanced, and offered the pipe of peace to the 
» but it was refused. He then made a 
regular speech, explaining the object of their 
Visit, and proposing to give in exchange for the 
tifle, two blankets, an axe, some beads, and 
» When he had done, the chief rose, 
began to address him in a low voice, but 
son became loud and violent, and ended by 
working himself up into a furious passion. 
ee the white men for their sordid 
néuct in passing and repassing through their 
neighbourhood, without pelag than a Canket, 


or any other article of goods, merely because | ~ Bri 


had no furs to barter in exchange; and he 
ed, with menaces of vengeance, to the 
re of the Indian killed by the whites in the 
rmish at the falls. Matters were verging to 
‘crisis, It was evident the surrounding sa- 
Yages were only waiting a signal from the chief 
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to spring upon their prey. M‘Kenzie and his 
companions had gradually risen on their feet 
during the speech, and had brought their rifles 
to a horizontal position, the barrels resting in 
their left hands; the muzzle of M‘Kenzie’s 
piece was within three feet of the speaker’s 
heart. They cocked their rifles; the click of 
the locks for a moment suffused the dark cheek 
of the savage, and there was a pause. They 
coolly, but promptly, advanced to the door ; 
the Indians fell back in awe, and suffered them 
to pass. The sun was just setting as a 
emerged from this dangerous den. They too 
the precaution to keep along the tops of the 
rocks as much as possible on their way back to 
the canoe, and reached their camp in safety, 
congratulating themselves on their escape, and 
feeling no desire to make a second visit to the 
grim warriors of Wish-ram.” 

We have left ourselves nothing to say. 
What is criticism after these wild and exciting 
narratives ? But, though we will not criticise, 
we will, at least, congratulate Mr. Washington 
Irving, and assure him of the earnest and con- 
tinued good wishes of his friends on this side of 
the Ailantic. 


The Botanist, No. I. Conducted by B.Maund, 
F.L.S., assisted by the Rev. J. S. Henslow, 
M.A., F.L.S., &c. &c. London, Groom- 
bridge; Whyte and Co.: Dublin, Curry 
and Co.: Paris, Galignani: Brussels, Hau- 
man and Co.: New York, Jackson. 

WE have great pleasure in noticing the first 
No. of a work from which we can safely augur 
the utmost popular service to the delightful 
science of botany, and to its followers. The 
plan is excellent, and the illustrations finely 
executed. Every thing is made intelligible to 
every body ; while the distinctions and defini- 
tions of both the artificial and natural systems 
are preserved. The work is elementary, and 
yet sufficient for all useful purposes and studies. 
To its well-known conductors let us merely say, 
Go on as you have begun, and do not be afraid 
to be too elementary. The very alphabets of 
the science should be clearly expounded, and 
not a Greek term employed without being also 
copied in English letters for young and female 
botanists. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Parent’s Guide for the Physical and Mental Educa- 


tion of Children. Pp.122. (London, W. Darton and Son.) 
—We have, about every three days, a new book of old 
matter teaching parents how to rear their children. This 
one of them; and rather a queer one. 
Memoirs of Madame Malibran de Beriot, by an Amateur. 
Pp. 81. (London, Cookes and Olivier.)}—A catchpenny 
puff; concealing almost every main fact of this gifted crea- 
ture’s life, and bepraising those who were her worst ene- 
mies, whether through ignorance or selfishness, or both, 
we will not now inquire. 
An Essay on the Origin and Nature of Tuberculous and 
Cancerous Diseases, by R. Carmichael, M.R.I.A. Pp. 56. 
(Dublin, Hodges and Smith.)—An able inquiry inte an 
important subject; but, as it largely discusses theories on 
which we are not competent to decide, we can only men- 
tion and refer the publication to the medical profession. 
He pathy Examined ; or, Hi pathy in Theory, Allo- 
pathy in Practice, by R. Verity, M.D., Member of the Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and Géttingen. Pp. 24. (Paris, 
Galignani and Co.)—Couched in awfully learned and scien- 
tific language, this little tract is, nevertheless, a very con- 
clusive exposure of the false tenets and false claims of this 
new quack system called Homeeopathy, though unques- 
tionably nothing else than the alterative principle of com- 
mon medicaments—only on so imperfect and trifling a 
scale as to be worse than useless in all cases of active dis- 





itish Colonial Library. The West Indies, Vol.I., by R- 
Montgomery Martin. Pp. 292. (London, Whittaker and 
Co.)—In a small and convenient size, this valuable store- 
house of colonial history and information begins a new 
career, and will, no doubt, find by its deserts a prosperous 


one. 
A Country Curate’s Aut phy; or, Passa, 
without a Living. 2 vols.—There are both good- 
feeling and well-meaning in these pages; but they want 








a ann nt 
interest as a narrative, and concentration as an essay 
The style is, also, too stilted. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
TuEspay evening.—Mr. Ross on the prin- 
ciples of optics, and their application to the 
construction of achromatic object-glasses. This 
was the first illustration of the present session. 
Amongst the numerous visitors, were three 
Turkish youths belonging to the suite of the 
ambassador from the Sublime Porte, and who 
have been sent to this country, it appears, to 
acquire a knowledge of the arts, especially those 
in connexion with civil engineering. The lec- 
turer treated only of the first part of his sub- 
ject, deferring the other and more important 
section till next meeting ; when we shall report 
the whole. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday the session opened, Earl Stan. 
hope, president, in the chair.—Dr. Sigmond read 
a paper on the progress of the science of botany in 
relation to medicine, from the earliest periods of 
which we have any records. Known, however, 
as medical botany was in the time of the Bri- 
tons, it was not until after the invention of 
printing that it became universally studied. 
Many manuscripts on the subject existed of the 
13th and 14th century, but the first published 
work appeared in 1516, under the title of “* The 
Great Herbal.” The originator of the science 
was Dr. Turner. Next came a history of plants 
in the Dutch language, and some works, on 
plants and herbs, in the Spanish tongue. The 
translations from the latter were extensively 
circulated, and read with avidity; and it was 
found that mankind could procure, from the 
vegetable kingdom, remedies in vain sought 
after elsewhere. Dr. Sigmond trusted that the 
time was not far distant when herbs would be 
in more general use as medicine. He was sure 
the science of medical botany would amply repay 
those who had time to investigate it. Several 
specimens of narcotics employed in medicine, 
principally plants, and gathered by Mr. Batley, 
were on the table. Among them were specimens 
of Turkish opium; and it was a matter of satis- 
faction to the society and the public to know that 
the opium in the English was superior to that 
in the French market ; indeed, he might say 
that it was infinitely more pure than that found 
in any other part of Europe. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

On Tuesday the’king of the vultures would 
have been exhibited here, from Macaribo, 
whence his majesty was sent by our vice-consul, 
Mr. Mackay, but he died on his passage. The 
chairman read observations on the morbid ap- 
pearances of animals which had recently died in 
the gardens. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 2d.— The following degrees were 
eonferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. J. B. Smith, Christ's College, 
Rector of Sotby, Lincolnshire, and Head Master of Horn- 
castle Grammar-School. 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. J. H. B. Mountain, Trinity 
Seaiteae of Lincoln, and Rector of Blunham, 

s- (Comp. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. R. W. Morice, Trinity College; 
Rev. J. Fawssett, Jesus College. 

Bachelor in Physic.—W.H. Ranking, Catharine Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts.-~C. A. Wilkinson, King’s College; 
R.J. Allen, Queen’s College; J. R. Hore, Trinity College. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Own Thursday, the day appointed for the first 
meeting of this society, the attendance of meme 
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bers was not numerous enough to render it 
expedient to proceed to business, or read any 
paper. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday. 
Royal Geographical, 9 p.m. : first meeting. 


Tuesday. 
Linnean, 8 p.m.—Belgrave Literary, and two 
ensuing Wednesdays. 
C, Johnstone, Esq. on Botany. 


Wednesday. 

Society of Arts, 74 p.m.—Geological, 84 p.m. 
Southwark Literary and Scientific Institution, 
Sp.M. 

Mr. Jones, on Structure, &c. of Animals. 
Thursday. 
Royal Society, 84 r.1.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
+ —Botanical (the New) Society, 8 Pr... 





PINE ARTS. 

AT a general meeting of the Royal Acade- 
mecians, held at Somerset House, on Monday 
last, for the election of two associates—one of 
painting and one of engraving: Mr. John 
Knight, the able painter of the ‘* Wreckers,” 
was elected an associate painter; and Mr. Robert 
Graves, whose portrait of Lord Byron, after 
Phillips, has been so much admired, an asso- 
ciate engraver, in the room of the late James 
Fittler, A.R.A. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Finden’s Tableaur. Tilt. 
Dip any of our readers ever endure the per- 
plexity and misery of ng, in the arrange- 
ment of a tableau vivant? We do not allude 
merely to the knowledge of the principles of 
art necessary to the production of a fine effect, 
although it requires considerable skill properly 
to manage even the draperies and other acces- 
sories of the picture. But the main difficulty 
is with the living portions of it: all wish to 
be prominent and principal. What, for in- 
stance, can be expected to be the success of an 
attempt to persuade a beautiful girl to sit or 
stand in a subdued light, and with rather less 
than her profile towards the spectators? After 
all, and even at the best, these animated com- 
positions have too frequently a theatrical air, 
which is unsatisfactory to the genuine artist : 
for the figures appear to be, as indeed they are, 
“placed *"— to use a professional term. To 
this evil, tableaux, such as those under our 
notice, are not liable. The pencil of the painter 
is despotic, and his groups assume whatever 
shape he may choose to direct. In the present 
case, they are elegant impersonations of thirteen 
celebrated countries and cities, by J. Browne, 
Miss F. Corbaux, W. Corbould, H. and W. 
Perring, Mrs. Seyfforth, F. P. Stephanoff, 
F. Stone, and T. Uwins, A.R.A. Of course, 
the merits of these productions are unequal. 
Our favourites are, ** Naples,” by T. Uwins, 
A.R.A.; “Albania,” ‘ Switzerland,” and 
“ Constantinople,” by F. Stone; ‘ France,” 
by F. P. Stephanoff ; and ‘* Arabia,” by Miss 
F. Corbaux. In transferring these works to 


ae, Messrs. Finden have associated other 
able engravers with themselves ; and the result 
is a splendid and attractive publication. One 
of its great recommendations to us at this time, ' 
when we are overladen with other annuals, is 


the size of the figures. They afford scope for 
expression, which is all but denied to the very, 
very, petite engravings of their contemporaries, 
so reduced in magnitude, that eyes are little 
more than pin instead of eyelet holes, and noses 
“and chins are indications.of features. We fear 





that this is also deteriorating the art of en- 
gtaving. 

Finden’s Ports and Harbours of Great Britain. 

Part III. Tilt. 

Tus is truly a national work. The scenes 
are English, and so is the execution of them. 
It is only the coasts of this island that can 
furnish so many admirable subjects of this de- 
scription for the pencil; it is only among the 
artists of this island that that peculiar talent 
exists which treats such subjects with so much 
fidelity and spirit. Mr. Balmer paints ship- 
wrecks, and the wild commotion of the ele- 
ments, with masterly power. 


The Shakespeare Gallery. Part IV. Tilt. 
Wirnovr stopping to inquire how far they 
are especially peculiar or appropriate in cha- 
racter, we can truly say that this Part of Mr. 
Heath’s beautiful publication has, under the 
titles of ** Desdemona,” “ Jessica,” and “ La- 
vinia,”’ presented us with three female heads, 
from the pencils of Hayter, Meadows, and Bos- 


tock, charming and valuable in themselves ; | 


independently of all real or supposed dramatic 
connexion. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LINES 
Sugerested by a Drawing of W. Daniel’s, Esq. A.R.A., re- 
presenting the Hindoo Girle floating their Tributary 
Qfferings down the Ganges. 
TuEy bend above the moonlit stream, 
With gathered fruit and flowers ; 
The last on which the sun has left 
The earlier rosy hours. 


One sends a vow to him afar— 
Ah! never can the heart 
Know half the love it cherishes 

Until it comes to part. 


A thousand things are then recalled, 
Though scarcely marked at first ; 
But lingering thoughts in after hours 

Betray how they were nurst. 


Another sends a little boat 
Upon its happier way ; 

She knows to-morrow will restore 
The eyes she loved to-day. 


They bend with all the eager hope, 
The confidence of youth, 

Which makes the future it believes, 
And trusts itself with truth. 


And never Grecian chisel formed 
Shapes of more perfect grace, 

Than by the moonlit Ganges bend, 
Each o’er her mirrored face. 


Ah ! love takes many shapes ; at first 
It comes as flashes fly, 

That bear the lightning on their wings, 
And then in darkness die. 


But after comes a steadier light, 
A long and lasting dream ; 

Like the full heaven which the sun 
Flings down on life's dark stream. 


One lingers—for she dares not trust 
Her lamp upon the wave ; 

She knows the omen ere it come— 
Her heart is its own grave. 


There is a love that in the soul 
Burns silent and alone; 

Tho’ all of early happiness 
Has long, too long been flown. 


But, like the lotus, whose soft depths 
Receive the morning sun ; 

The true fond flower still looks to heaven, 
Though light and day are done. 


————— 
But she, amid her gladder friends, 

Leans pensive on the strand ; 
She keeps her fairy bark unlaunched, 
Beside her trembling hand. 


Why should she send her fairy freight 
To question future pain ; 

She knows her utter misery — 
She loves, and loves in vain. 


I pray his pardon, he who traced 
The graceful forms I see ; 

Oh, magic painter! to thy skill 
The spirit yields its key. 


The treasures of these distant lands 
Are given to thy will; 
But thou hast yet a dearer charm — 
The heart obeys thy skill. 
L. E. L. 


[Von Tietz, in his late amusing travels, mentions a 
; custom somewhat similar in the north. After the feast of 
| Whitsuntide, the young Russian maidens seek the banks 
of Neva, and fling on its waters wreaths of flowers, 
| These are tokens of affection to absent friends, and to 
| those ** than any friend more dear.”} 
It is curious to note how the oriental superstitions 
originated the classical ones. The lotus is like the 
simile so exquisitely used by Moore :— 





| *** As the sunflower turns on her God, when he sets, 
| The same look which she turned when he rose.” 


I have only ventured on its introduction as illustrative of 
my Hindoo scene. 


| 
| BIOGRAPHY. 

JOHN BANNISTER, Esa. 
ANOTHER “ junior” has soon followed his 
compeer for half a century, the “ younger” 
Colman. Jack Bannister died, at his residence 
in Gower Street, on Monday evening, in the 
77th year of his age. He had long retired from 
the stage, of which he was one of the greatest 
comic and natural ornaments, —for he was not 
more eminent for his lively humour than for 
his touching pathos. With a countenance re. 
markably fine and expressive, an eye of ex- 
traordinary beauty, a good person, «n excellent 
voice, and every other requisite for the stage, 
he ran through a long list of parts in our 
sterling comedies; he plunged with irresistible 
comicality into travesty and farce, and he 
imaged forth with exquisite simplicity and 
truth the tenderest feelings of humanity, in a 
manner which raised him to the head of his 
profession. Never can we forget his last ap- 
pearance, when, taking leave of the stage, his 
Walter, in the Babes of the Wood, left scarcely 
a dry eye in the theatre. We will not even 
allude to his other most popular performances, 
nor to his budget so replete with talent and 
drollery, nor to his delightful social qualities, 
nor to his honourable estimation as a private 
citizen. These are not, and cannot be for- 
gotten, though years of absence from the public 
arena have taken from the event some of that 
sorrow which would otherwise have eclipsed 
the harmless gaiety of nations. During these 
years Mr. Bannister has been a martyr to 
gout, and we have heard that the too free use 
of the eau medicinale, to mitigate its palus, 
probably hastened the lamentable catastrophe 
| it was meant to protract. Be that as it may, 
‘he has died beloved by his nearest connexions, 
‘and esteemed and respected by all who knew 
him. 
Donald Gregory, Esq., secretary to the An- 
tiquarian Society of Scotland, and author of the 
“ History of the Highlands and Islands of Scot. 
land” (see Literary Gazette, No. 467), = 
on the 2ist at Edinburgh. His knowledge « 
Highland families, principally derived from 
having access to their private papers, was very 
great, and his zeal led him to make an interest- 
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ing use of that information, He was a man| posed, as they often ate in either case; but 
much esteemed in public and private life. finally, after sundry adventures in the barrack- 
room, the lady is disposed of, according to the 
usual fate of dramatic contrivance. 
Adelphi.—On Monday, the celebrated Jim 
Crow, Mr. Rice, from the Surrey, and followed, 
‘ : apparently, by not a few Surrey admirers, was 
Othello, — in h ee The per-| introduced to the Middlesex side of the Thames 
Seannts DOR CORRES SS he Qn we jat this theatre, in an extravaganza, written for 


have already expressed. Mr. Forrest is an able | the occasion, by Mr. Leman Rede, and called 
actor, and possessed of sound dramatic judg-| 4 Trip to America. Such pieces des circon- 
ment; what he conceives with propriety he| 


itn GOth eakidsbentbibine eoumemtanin om | stances are not amenable to critical rules ; and 
poreeena the part never pa to be the part in we need — say; _ the nea a's with 
rig elle <a ne spirit, and some good witticisms and puns; 
a pomey paged og 84 yt wes and that, with judicious curtailments after the 
With this high praise we must be are pe first night, it is carried through to the end so 
leave the partisanship, which is attem ting to| *%* keep the audience laughing and applauding 
foi thi P aah P» tl bli P e till the curtain falis. It is not before the second 
- ne es md Nt whos sar “ohn “- ,, |act that we see the sable hero of the scene, the 
i: ae en which the world neer saw,” | first being confined to England, and the trans- 
et comets ant honk aa ta portation of an English group, per packet, to 


New York. This group consists of two run- 
Lear there were many passages of great force, 


, jaway girls,— iiss Daly and Miss Shaw, the 
and the general reading appeared to us to be|former in male disguise—of Yates, an ancient 
very correct. Lear is a spoiled child of fortune, 


, une, | French dancing-master, in pursuit of her —of 
a peevish old man, and merely elevated into) Reeve, an inconstant lover, absconding from her 
ebullitions of poetry and natural genius by the’ attractions —of Hemming, the true lover—and 
intolerable burden of human miseries. So did of Cullenford, her avaricious rascally uncle, ac- 
Mr. Forrest represent him ; and he did it well, ' companied by Saunders, a bailiff. Their medley- 
except where the decrepitude and feebleness of adventures resemble a harlequinade, and the 
age, in gesture, in look, and in voice, were for- bustle is smartly kept up. At New York the 
bidden to his best exertions by his own physical | encounter Jim Crow, who becomes Reeve's 
qualities. The step was but a sham totter, the help; Mrs. Daly, who turns out to be the 
long-continued palsy of the hands but a mock Frenchman’s wife; and Buckstone, a Virginia 
affection, and the childish treble but an artifi-| planter, of the Crockett school. After a variet 
cjal imitation of the pipe and whistle of the of business, the negro procession of the 5th 
kingly pantaloon. For stage effect, all that the| J uly, a black ball, &c. &c., affairs are wound 
dress and peruke-maker could do was done ; | up, by the defeat of the plotting uncle and his 
but, at the end, with all our admiration of what) accomplices, and the union of Jim Crow with 
was really excellent in the performance, We | his raven love, very cleverly personated by Mrs. 
could not help coming to the conclusion that Stirling. Yates is admirable in the Monsieur 
Mr. Forrest's distinguished literary country-| Tonson drawn for him, and Reeve, rich and 
man, Dr. Bird, had formed the most just esti-/ humorous both in acting and song. Buckstone 
mate of his dramatic talents. Dr. Bird did not | jg also very amusing; and the other characters 
write, for him to play, a character of pathos or | al] well played. Of course, the attraction of 
of aged weakness, or of passionate refinements ;|the evening is the nigger, and, if we are to 
no—he drew Spartacus for him, and we are | judge by crammed houses, and applause beyond 
convinced that, in the sequel, every impartial | what we have been accustomed to hear bestowed 
judge of acting will agree with us that his forte upon the noblest achievements in tragedy, music, 
sin masculine strength and powerful declama-| 9; comedy, we have only to state, that nothing 
ton, ? “ can be more popular. For ourselves, we con- 
On Tuesday, the opera of the Siege of Corinth sider it to be a dramatic curiosity. We pre- 
'sume the original to be faithfully copied, and 


was brought out with an excellent cast, includ- | 
ing Miss Shirreff, Wilson, Giubelei, Balfe, Du-| the ugly, degraded, cunning, ever-jumping, and 
|merry slave, to be represented from, and to 


tuset, &c. &c. and Duvernay in a ballet, and| 

guod scenery ; but the original heaviness of the | the life, by Mr. Rice. It is, therefore, to our 
Piece would weigh down twice as much talent, taste, more genuine than pleasing, more hideous 
© than agreeable. The mouth is particularly ob- 





ns = 


DRAMA. 
Drury Lane.—Since our last, Mr. Forrest 
has added the difficult character of Lear to his 








and it has been found expedient to turn th 

opera, with abundance of burlesque and €xag-/ noxious; and the redeeming novelty lies in the 

pet puffing, into a farce. It has, according- active and characteristic motions of the negro, 

ne noon performed nightly after Mr. Forrest’s | whether moving in his lowly sphere of work, 
On Thursday, ‘singing, or dancing. 


to be revived ; but Mr. 


Forsest’s Damon pos-| have been bringing the season here towards its 
sessed not miraculous or 


to slen «) even demoniac powers ‘close on Tuesday, when a mass of most at- 

tine se the dead, and the flat tragedy of 4 tractive entertainments, with the aid of Vestris, 

n8¢ lncident gave only a convulsive struggle.| Mathews, and a host of talent from other the- 
t the character is one exactly suited to the atres, are announced for the benefit of the best 

malifications we have ascribed to him, was,'deserving among the deserving of theatrical 

probably, the reason for attempting this play ; men—Mr. Peake. 

but it is throughout, and altogether, so spirit-| , 

“ss aud ponderous, that it is impossible fur 

udividual exertion to leaven the mass. 
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| SKETCHES. 

Olympic. A new burletta, called the Barrack The Fort of Astoria taken by the British. — 
m, was produced on Monday with success; ‘“‘ The officers of the Racoon were in high 
ich it owes to the varied and clever per- spirits. The agents of the North-west Com- 


| 


whi 


formance of Madame Vestris, in the heroine of pany, in instigating the expedition, had talked 
Na Piece. The plot is a trifle, and consists of of immense booty to be made by the fortunate 
Fc ordering a marriage as he would captors of Astoria. Mr. M‘Donald had kept 

of a regiment. Obstacles are op- up the excitement during the voyage, so that 


Damon and Pythias was tried) English Opera.—Since our last, benefit nights | 


CR a eS Rea Ae RN ROE 
not a midshipman but revelled in dreams of 
ample prize-money, nor a lieutenant that 
would have sold his chance for a thousand 
pounds. Their disappointment, therefore, may 
easily be conceived, when they learned that 
their warlike attack upon Astoria had been 
forestalled by a snug commercial arrangement ; 
that their anticipated booty had become British 
property in the regular course of traffic, and 
that all this had been effected by the very com- 
pany which had been instrumental in getting 
them sent on what they-now stigmatised as a 
fool’s errand. They felt as if they had been 
duped and made tools of, by a set of shrewd 
men of traffic, wlio had employed them to 
crack the nut, while they carried off the kernel. 
In a word, M‘Dougal found himself so ungra- 
ciously received by his countrymen on board of 
the ship, that he was glad to cut short his 
visit, and return to shore. He was busy at the 
fort, making preparations for the reception of 
the Captain of the Racoon, when his one-eyed 
Indian father-in-law made his appearance, with 
a train of Chinook warriors, all painted and 
equipped in warlike style. Old Comcomly had 
beheld, with dismay, the arrival of a ‘ big war 
canoe,’ displaying the British flag. The shrewd 
old savage had become something of a politician 
in the course of his daily visits at the fort. He 
knew of the war existing between the nations, 
but knew nothing of the arrangement between 





| 
| 


y M‘Dougal and M‘Tavish. He trembled, there- 


|fore, for the power of his white son-in-law, 
and the new-fledged grandeur of his daughter, 
land assembled his warriors in all haste. * King 
| George,’ said he, ‘ has sent his great canoe 
|to destroy the fort, and make slaves of all the 
|inhabitants. Shall we suffer it? The Ameri- 
jcans are the first white men that have fixed 
|themselves in the land. They have treated us 
jlike brothers. Their great chief has taken my 
| daughter to be his squaw; we are, therefore, as 
lone people.’ His warriors all determined to 
| Stand by the Americans to the last; and to this 
‘effect they came painted and armed for battle. 
Jomcomly made a spirited war speech to his 
son-in-law. He offered to kill every one of 
King George’s men that should attempt to 
land. It was an easy matter. The ship 
{could not approach within six miles of the 
fort; the crew could only land in_ boats. 
The woods reached to the water’s edge; in 
these, he and his warriors would conceal them- 
|Selves, and shoot down the enemy as fast as 
{they put foot on shore. M*‘Dougal was, doubt- 
less, properly sensible of this parental devotion 
on the part of his savage father-in-law, and 
perhaps a little rebuked by the game spirit, so 
opposite to his own. He assured Comeomly, 
however, that his solicitude for the safety of 
himself and the princess was superfluous ; as, 
|though the ship belonged to King George, her 
| crew would not injure the Americans, nor thein 
Indian allies. He advised him and his war- 
riors, therefore, to lay aside their weapons and 
war-shirts, wash off the paint from their faces 
land bodies, and appear like clean and civil 
|savages, to receive the strangers courteously. 
|Comcomly was sorely puzzled at this advice, 
| which accorded so little with his Indian notions 
‘of receiving a hostile nation; and it was only 
after repeated and positive assurances of the 
amicable intentions of the strangers that he 
|was induced to lower his fighting tone. He 
said something to his warriors explanatory of 
this singular posture of affairs, and in vin- 
dication, perhaps, of the pacific temper of his 
son-in-law. They all gave a shrug and an 
Indian grunt of acquiescence, and went off 
sulkily to their village, to lay aside their 


| 
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weapons for the present. The proper arrange- 
ments being made for the reception of Captain 
Black, that officer caused his ship’s boats to be 
manned, and landed with befitting state at 
Astoria. From the talk that had been made 
by the North-west Company, of the strength of 
the place, and the armament they had required 
to assist in its reduction, he expected to find a 
fortress of some importance. When he beheld 
nothing but stockades and bastions, calculated 
for defence against naked savages, he felt an 
emotion of indignant surprise, mingled with 
something of the ludicrous. Is this the fort,’ 
cried he, ‘ about which I have heard so much 
talking? D—n me, but I'd batter it down in 
two hours with a four pounder!’ When he 
learned, however, the amount of rich furs that 
had been passed into the hands of the North. 
westers, he was outrageous, and insisted that 
an inventory should be taken of all the property 
purchased of the Americans, ‘ with a view to 
ulterior measures in England, for the recovery 
of the value from the North-west Company.’ 
As he grew cool, however, he gave over all idea 
of preferring such a claim, and reconciled him- 
self, as well as he could, to the idea of having 
been forestalled by his bargaining coadjutors. 
On the 12th of December, the fate of Astoria 
was consummated by a regular ceremonial. 
Captain Black, attended by his officers, entered 
the fort, caused the British standard to be 
erected, broke a bottle of wine, and declared, 
in a loud voice, that he took possession of the 
establishment and of the country, in the name 
of his Britannic majesty, changing the name 
of Astoria to that of Fort-George. The Indian 
warriors, who had offered their services to repel 
the strangers, were present on this occasion. 
It was explained to them as being a friendly 
arrangement and transfer, but they shook their 


heads grimly, and considered it an act of sub- 


jugation of their ancient allies. ‘They regret- 
ted that they had complied with M‘Dougal’s 
wishes, in laying aside their arms, and re. 
marked, that, however the Americans might 
conceal the fact, they were undoubtedly all 
slaves ; nor could they be persuaded of the con- 
trary, until they beheld the Racoon depart 
without taking away any prisoners. As to 
Comcomly, he no longer prided himself upon 
his white son-in-law, but, whenever he was 
asked about him, shook his head, and replied, 
that his daughter had made a mistake, and, 
instead of getting a great warrior for a husband, 
had married herself to a squaw.”— Washington 
Irving's Astoria. 





VARIETIES. 

Balloon.— At one o’clock on Monday, Mr. 
Green, accompanied by Mr. Monck Mason and 
Mr. Holland, left Vauxhall for Paris, in the 
large balloon. They dropped a note in passing 
over Dover, about five o’clock ; to the writers 
of which, the mayor of that place being unable 
to return an answer directly, he has inserted it 
in the newspapers, which, it is said, go every 
where. It is stated that the cliffs on the 
English side looked quite white with fright on 
the occasion; and the natives on the French 
coast were much terrified by the apparition of 
the new light which the ballooners exhibited 
from aloft: they could not imagine that it was 
Green, or was brought by a Monk, and so con- 
cluded it was an invasion by Holland. We 
regret to add, that up to a late hour (Friday 
evening) no accounts had reached town from 
these adventurous travellers; in consequence 
of which, though they were every way amply 
provided and guarded, considerable anxiety 
prevails. 


Africa. — Letters from the Cape of Good 
Hope mention, that Capt. Alexander, of the 
42d Highland regiment, was preparing to set 
out on an expedition to explore the country 
between the Great Orange River and the 
tropic. 

African Travel.—Letters from Mr. David- 
son, dated Wady-noon, July 20th, state that 
he has arranged with the natives to be trans- 
ported to Timbuctoo, along with his attendant, 
Abiou Bekr, who is a native of that place. He 
was only delayed by the want of a sufficient 
present for the sheikh of Wady-noon. This, 
however, he expected from England by Novem- 
ber; and, in the meantime, was training him- 
self for his dangerous expedition. 

Storm.—The fine spire of Doncaster Church 
(Christ Church) was destroyed by lightning on 
the afternoon of Thursday week, during the 
continuance of an appalling tempest. The 
newspaper accounts represent it as more like a 
tropical hurricane than even the most violent 
of storms known to our regions. 

Agriculture.—The Earl of Hardwicke, says 
the Bury Post, has offered a premium of 
twenty-five guineas for the best essay on the 
© turnip-fly,” its prevention and destruction. 

Sleep.The Belfast journals assure us, that 
Mr. H. Gardiner, of that place, has discovered 
a sure method of inducing sound sleep without 
the aid of narcotics, or medicine of any kind. 
Sancho Panza said, ‘* Oh, blessed be the man 
who first invented sleep!” what would he 
have said of Mr. Gardiner ? 

Phrenology.—The relations of Madame Che- 
ron have brought an action against M. Gaubert, 
a Parisian phrenologist, and the proprietors of 
the Messager Journal—the one for describing, 
at a phrenological meeting, and the other for 
reporting the speech, which described the de- 
ceased madame, from an examination of her 
skyll, to have been a sordid, covetous, and usu- 
rious old lady. This, her friends contend, is a 
gross libel on her memory, and they have pro- 
secuted the slanderers for damages ! ! 

Earthquake in Scotland. — The Scots papers 
mention the shock of an earthquake, which was 
felt at and near Paisley, about eleven o’clock, 
Pp. M. and shook the houses much, but did no 





actual damage. 
Madame Malibran.—Among the memorials | 


Neen 
Messenger, the astronomers are to be on the 
alert looking out for a revolving cluster of 
nebulous stars, which was observed in America 
in 1833, and is expected to return periodically, 
H., a caricaturist, who imitates H. B, 
but with a difference, has given us aJim Crow, 
meant to represent Lord Lyndhurst danci 
the black dance ; it is a poor affair, withou 
shadow of likeness. 

Fieschi.—That the late Fieschi was not the 
first conspirator of his name, or, perhaps, his fa. 
mily, is shewn by the following. In a list of 
books, “‘ printed for John Newton, at the Three 
Pigeons, over against the Inner Temple Gate, 
in Fleet Street, 1698,” appears the following :— 
‘*¢ An Historical Relation of the Conspiracy of 
John Louis count de Fieschi, against the City 
of Genoua, in the Year 1547. Written in Ita. 
lian, by Augustus Mascardi, Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber to Pope Urban the Eighth. Done 
into English by the Honourable Hugh Hare, 
Esq.” 

Anecdote.—The late Duke of Norfolk was a 
great stickler for what he termed the rights of 
his venison, viz. his bucks ; as will appear by 
the following anecdote :—The Earl of Berkeley, 
the father of the present Lord Segrave, as 
Custos of the County of Gloucester, com. 
manded the Gloucester militia, which regiment 
his lordship contrived should always be quar. 
tered at Brighton, during the fashionable resi- 
dence at that place, in like manner as the then 
Earl of Uxbridge arranged to have the Stafford 
militia at Windsor. The former peer was im. 
moderately fond of shooting; and, whenever 
he ascertained that any bucks were to be killed 
at Arundel, he would request of the duke that 
he might be permitted to perform the office 
with his rifle—in the practice of which he 
most excelled. On a certain day, Jockey of 
Norfolk, with a domestic, were pacing through 
Arundel Park, when, at a distance, the duke 
perceived a small pony tied to a tree, and en- 
deavouring to nibble some enviable shorn 
grass: in an instant the feudal baron of Arun- 
del. exclaimed, ‘‘ Whose animal is that — and 
who presumes to let him graze in my park ?” 
The attendant replied, “ he believed that 
Lord Berkeley had come over to shoot a buck.” 
“ That is all very well,” replied the duke; “I 
certainly give Berkeley leave to shoot my bucks, 


i) 
ng 
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of this gifted being, we are much pleased with a| but, by G—d, he shall not cheat them.” 


lithograph by M. Minasi, from a medal by Vitt. 


Beautiful Vine.—‘* Each flower is composed 


Nesti, which was, it seems, presented by the| of six leaves or petals, about three inches in 
unfortunate lady to her physisian, Dr. Bel-| length, of a beautiful crimson, the inside spot- 


luomini. 


It is a fine classical performance, and | ted with white. 


Its leaves, of a fine green, are 


does much honour to the taste and talent of | oval, and disposed by threes. This plant climbs 


M. Minasi. 


upon the trees without attaching itself to them; 


Pocket Books.— Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memo-|when it has reached the topmost branches, it 
randum-Book, and Poetical Miscellany, 1837. | descends perpendicularly, and, as it continues to 
(Fulcher, Sudbury ; London, Suttaby and Co. ; | grow, extends from tree to tree, until its various 
Longman and Co.) The first of these truly | stalks interlace the grove like the rigging of a 
useful, as well as ornamental annuals for the|ship. The stems or trunks of this vine are 


ensuing year, has just reached us from our old | tougher and more flexibl 


e than willow, and are 


provincial friends at Sudbury ; and we have to | from fifty to one hundred fathoms in length. 


repeat our old praise, that this Sudbury pro- 
duction would do great credit to the London 
press. 
tenances of a lady's pocket-book, it is very 
neatly embellished ; and, among its literary 
contents, has some sweet poetry by Bernard 
Barton. 

Pawsey’s Ladies’ Fashionable Repository for 
1837. (Ipswich, Pawsey; London, Longman 
and Co.; Suttaby and ~~ The good example 
of Sudbury not lost upon Ipswich: this is also 
a very neat, convenient, and well - arranged 
pocket-book. 

Nebula. — About the 12th of this month 





(i. ¢. this day’s date), it is stated by Galignani’s 


| 








manufacture 


From the fibres, the Indians bd 
hold water. 


baskets of such close texture as to 


In addition to all the usual appur-|—Washington Irving’s Astoria. 


Curious Kind of Fish.—‘* About the begin- 
ning of February, a small kind of fish, about 
six inches long, called by the natives the uth- 
lecan, and resembling the smelt, made its ap- 
pearance at the mouth of the river. It is said 
to be of delicious flavour, and so fat as to burn 
like a candle, for which it is often used by the 
natives. It enters the river in immense a 
like solid columns, often extending to the dept 
of five or more feet, and is scooped up by the 
natives with small nets at the end of poles. 42 
this way they will soon fill a canoe, or form & 
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heap upon the river banks. These fish 
constitute a principal article of their food ; the 
women drying them and stringing «hem on 
cords, =I bid. 


From a Correspondent. 

WHEN leaves were budding on the tree, 
I had a love, and loved her: 

I dreamed she sometimes thought of me, 

And oft to her nw | thoughts would flee— 
I cherished and approved her. 

When fields were green, and summer came, 
And corn was ripe, I sought her; 

But she no longer was the same, 

She blushed no more to hear my*name, 
Nor smiled when gifts I brought her. 

And now that autumn strips the boughs, 
And skies are darkly shaded ; 

Ishun the feast and the carouse, 

To mourn alone, o’er broken vows, 
Which, like the summer, faded. 

When May comes back, and linnets sing, 
Fresh flow’rs, fresh buds will meet us ; 

But I shall find no second spring, 

The love which once hath taken wing 
Can ne’er return to greet us. T. W. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. James Bird, author of ‘* Dunwich,” and various 
other productions, announces a new Poem, entitled 
«Francis Abbott, the Recluse of Niagara ;” and a second 
series of «* Metropolitan Sketches.” 

In the Press. 

Philosophy and Religion, with their Mutual Bearings 
comprehensively considered, and satisfactorily deter- 
mined, on clear and scientific principles, by William 
Brown Galloway, A.M. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A System of Phrenology, by ee A Combe, 4th edit. 
2vols. 8vo. 2ls.—The Phi a ucation, by James 
Simpson, 2d edit. 12mo. 4s.—The Laird of an; Or, 
Wit of the West, 2d series, 18mo. 4s.—Voyage Pittoresque 
wd 1837, 4to. 18s.—~William Wiseman’s Stories about 

irds, square, 3s. 6d.—The Female Student; or, Lectures 
to Young Ladies on Female Education, by Mrs. Phelps, 
18mo. 4s.—-Songs and Lyrical Poems, by R. Story, 2d edit. 
12mo. 5s. 6d.—Pedestrian Tour through Wales and Eng- 
land, by Pedestres, 2 vols, post 8vo. 2ls.—The Floral 
T ph, 18mo. 10s. 6d. in silk.—Devotional Psalmist ; 
or, Christian's gone Companion, 32mo. 3s. 6d.— 
Reflections on a Flower Garden, by the Rev. J. Hervey, 
lémo. 5s. 6d.—Mede’s Apostasy of the Luther Times, 
edited by T. D. Gregg, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Friendship’s Keep- 
sake, 32m0.—Peranzabuloe; the Lost Church Found, by 
the Rev. C, T. Collins, post 8vo. 8s.—Treatise on the 
Structure of the Ear and on Deafness, 7 A. W. Webster, 
Svo. 5s, — Mrs. Jameson’s Domestic History of France, 
Imo. 7s. bd. —Grier’s Mechanic’s Pocket Dictionary, 
12mo. 9s.—The Ettrick Shepherd’s Tales, 6 vols. f.cap 
$v. 30%.—Gertrude and her Family, 2d edit. f.cap, 4s. 6d. 
~General Statutes, 8vo.; 6th and 7th William IV., 1836, 
i, 4s. 6d.—History of the Seven Churches of Asia, square, 
ls. 6d.—De Quincy’s Essay on Imitation of the Fine Arts, 
translated by J. C. Kent, 8vo. 14s.—Humility, a Tale, by 
Mrs, Hofland, f.cap, 5s. bd.—The Young Cadet, by Ditto, 
fcap. 5s. hf.-bd.—Statutes, 4to. Vol. XIV. Pt. I. (6th and 
7th William IV.) 1836, 26s.— Adventures of Capt. John 

n, of the 50th, or Queen’s Own, Regiment, 1807 to 

1821, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Col. Napier’s History of the War 
in the Peninsula, Vol. V. 8vo. 20s.— Companion for a 
Sick Bed, 12mo. 25 ene System of Physiology, 
Jno. Bostock, M.D. 3d edit. i vol. 8vo. 20s.—Sermons 
the Very Rev. Wm. Vincent, D.D. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Thermometer, Barometer. 
From 34 to 50 29°70 to 
29:39 


29°53 
36 29°14 29°34 
26 29°38 stat. 
27 + 29°52 29-72 
22 +. 29°87 30°01 
25 +e 29°94 29°77 
and S.W. Generally 
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Prevailing winds, W. by S. 
Gear, except the 3d, 4th, and 9th; a heavy shower of 
Tain and hail, accompanied by thunder and lightning, on 
the evening of the 3d; rain on the 4th, and morning of 
2 ~ and 9th; lightning very vivid on the evening of 
— fallen, +35 of an inch. 
amonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitude......51° 37” 39” N. 
Longitude .... “3 51, W. of Greenwich. 


Pe 
‘—<emn 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
C A S E which, doubtless, will be 


interesting toConductors of the Press and to the|Public, 
has been strongly recommended to notice by a friend, who, 
during many years has known the subject of the following state- 
ment, a liberal ** Christian Patriot,” and ‘* Universal Philan- 
thropist,” who surely ought not to continue long upon “a barren 
eminence,” after devoting his best energies to the service of his 
country and his kind. 

He is a literary Gentleman, who has been the victim of his 
uncalculating devotion to “ the cause of Virtue and Humanity; ” 
who has saved more lives and liberated more captives than 
any other individual; an P whose benevolence, 
usefulness, and talents, there are the most honourable tes- 
timonials from persons of all parties, sects, and ranks; and 
he has been encouraged to publish both a crown and a pound 
Edition of his ‘* numerous Useful and Interesting Works” in 
prose and verse, for which Subscrptions in Cash, or Post 
Office Orders will be received by several respectable Bank- 
ers in the United Kingdom. As an amiable young female family 
are deeply interested in this Case, it is deemed proper to suppress 
a name which for more than a quarter of a Century has been 
associable with most generous and successful efforts. Several 
Noblemen, Prelates, Officers, Ladies, and Gentlemen, have been 
liberal Subscribers for three, four, and five Copies of the larger 
Edition; and Additional Subscriptions for ‘* A Public Writer's 
Works,” may be forwarded for him to the Banks of Messrs. 
Herries and Co. St. James’s Street; Ransom and Co. Pall Mall; 
Praed and Co. Fleet Street; Puget and Co. St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; Veres and Co. Lombard Street, London; Latouche and 
Co. Dublin; or Forbes and Co. Edinburgh ; where Copies of the 
Testimonials have been lodged. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. — 

A Desirable Opportunity, which seldom occurs, now 

offers for a well-educated Youth to be Apprenticed to a highly 
respectable branch of the Bookselling Business, where he will be 








Lodge's Portraits, Copyright, 
and Steels. 
MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON 
WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 
At THEIR SALE-ROOMS, No. 22 FLEET STREET, 
ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22d, 
THE 


STEBL PLATES, COPYRIGHT, 
AND STOCCE, 
¥ 


o 
LODGE’S PORTRAITS 
oF 
ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN; 
CONSISTING OF 

Two Hundred and Forty Engravings on Steel, by the 

very first Artists, and in the best state of Preservation. 
Together with the few remaining Copies of 
Volumes III. and IV. 
Of the original Folio Edition, large and small paper. 


T’.O BOOK.CLUBS and FAMILIES.— 

Book Clubs and Familes are su _ with all the New 
Publications, Magazines, &c. British and Foreign, by subscribing 
to Churton’s (late Bull and Churton’s) Subscription Library, 
26 Holles Street. 


Terms. 

First Class, the Year ..... 
Second Class, the Year 
Extra Class, the Year ...... eee 10 0 

The Catal ining more 000 volumes of Stande 





treated as one of the Family, and have the ad ge of b i 
a Freeman of the City of London. 

Terms, and all other particulars may be known, by applying to 
T. G. Acton, Esq. No. 1 Elm Court, Temple. Application by 
letter to be post-paid, stating real Name and Address. 





J 5. h 
ard Works in the English, French, German, and Italian Lan- 
guages, can be had on application. 
%* The Duplicates from this Library are offered Annually to 
Subscribers at less than Half Price. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Fine Collection of Books, Books of 
Prints, &c. 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON, 


AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
No. 22 FLEET STREET, 
On TUESDAY, NOV. 15, and FOUR FOLLOWING 
DAYS, 
Including the Stock of a Bookseller retiring from the Business ; 
Also, a Selection from the Library of a Collector. 

Among which are—the State Papers of Clarendon, Hardwicke, 
Milton, Strafford, Sidney, Thurloe, Rushworth, &c.; Carte’s 
Life of Ormond, 3 vols. ; Wenwood’s Memorials, 3 vols.; Chaun- 
cey’s Hertfordshire; Shakespeare, 2d edition; ones Greek 
Thesaurus, 39 Parts; the Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. |. p. India 
paper; Prout and Harding’s Views in Switzerland, 2 vols. India 

aper; Nash’s Paris, India proofs; Rutter’s Fonthill; Strutt’s 

ylva, India proofs; the Works of Tempesta, Watts, Middiman, 
Angus, Batty, &c., all the choicest impressions of the plates ; 
Walton’s Angler, by Major, i!lustrated; Hogarth’s Works; 
Lodge’s Portraits, picked India proofs, 12 vols.; Finden’s Iilus- 
trations to Byron and the Byron Gallery, 3 vols. half-morocco; 
Coxe’s Walpole, il d with p its, 4 vols. russia; Da- 
niell’s Sports, 2 vols. russia; Watts’s, Bibliotheca Britannica, 
4 vols.; the Works of my ie Locke, Bolingbroke, &c.; Clarke's 
Travels, 6 vols.; Parry’s First and Second Voyages, _ plates, 
2 vols. russia; Bloomfield’s Norfolk, 10 vols., onstrellet’s 
Chronicle, 12 vols.; British Essayists, 38 vols,; Jeremy Taylor's 
Works, by Heber, 16 vols. calf, &c. 
An Interesting and Rare Collection of 
Manuscripts, Autograph Letters, 
Wotes, &c. 
By Bishops Barlow, Overal!, and Jeremy Taylor, Lord Strafford, 
Sir 8. Morland, P. Sandy, Professor Porson, Dr. John Walker, 
Dr. Charles Davenant, Mrs. Piozzi, Brunck, Dousa, Giphanius, 
E. Puteanus, Schaeffen, Schleusner, Thuanus, &c. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 





ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2ist. 
Valuable Books in Boards and Quires. 
re saa Staaliees ae MnAGRGL 


prising of Sale’s Koran, 
Elsner on Dilapidations, Cowper’s Poems, Life of William Cob- 
bett, Children of the Abbey, Selections from Robert Montgo- 


mery’s Poems, &c. 
ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22d, 
The Seven Hundred and Twenty-three 
Copper-plates of the 
GALERIE DU MUSEE NAPOLEON. 
10 vols. 4to. ° 


Engraved by the most talented Foreign Artists, from Or 
Pictures, by Angelo, ag Bloemart, Breughel, Cara 
lia, Canaletti, Caracci, Claude, a Cuypel, Del 
D. schini, Gi G ; Juido, Hobbi 





nal 
‘ag- 
Sarto, 





anfranc, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to acknowledge the early Nos, of the New 
The Doctor;” over which we have. looked, 

W rally meritorious and safe publication. 
sotmete aid we must refuse a place to G. H.’s loving 
desing sania should be content with MS. and not 
What public distinction of print; they know not 
editors, luences may be entailed on third parties, 
&s, &c. from interfering in such delicate matters. 





, ’ 
4 Poussin, Raffael, Terburg, Vandyke, &c. 
On Terms of Credit.) 

This work, which is alike interesting to Artists and the Public 
at large, could not be re-engraved in this country, at an expense 
short of Fifteen Thousand Pounds. An opportunity, however, 
here presents itself, by which any spirited Publisher may possess 
himself of it, at whatever may be deemed its value, and by a pub- 
lication either in Monthly or Weekly Parts, or Numbers, ensure 
to himself a speculation, the profits of which cannot fail to be cer- 
tain. Specimen “a of the Plates may be seen, and Ca- 
talogues had, at the Rooms. 

oney advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 

upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 


Neefs, P. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On Monday next, 8vo. 5s. the Second Part of Vol. VI. of the 
OURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRA. 
PHICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents. 
On Castaricca. By Colonel Galindo. 
On the River Negro of Patagonia. By Woodbine Parish, Esq. 
On the Roads and Kloofs of the Cape Colony. By Major 
Michell, Royal Engineers. 
Journey near Cuzco. By General Miller. 
On Armenia and Asia Minor. By J. Brant, Esq. 
Expedition into British Guayana. By R. H. Schomburgk, Esq. 
On the Valley of Kashmir, and the Himmdleh Mountains. By 
aron Hitigel. 
Survey of the West Coast of Africa, and the Canaries. By 
Lieut. Arlett, R.N. 

. Survey of the Coast of South America, By Capt. Fitzroy, R.N. 

10. On Port Philip, South Australia. 

11. Expedition into South Africa. By Dr. Andrew Smith. 

12. On Ground Ice in the Siberian Rivers, By Colonel Jackson. 

13. On the Levels of the Black and Caspian Seas. 

14, On Positions of Places in the Baltic. By General Schubert. 
With many Miscellaneous Notices, and accompanied by 
various original Maps and I lustrations. 

ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


RED. VON RAUMER’S POLITICAL 

HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 16th, 17th, and 

18th CENTURIES, Vols. I, and II. in 8vo. will be published 
in a few days. 


Bese eer 


£9 





Richter and Co. 
30 Soho Square. 


R. STEVENSON’S WORK on 

CATARACT. —A New Edition (Third) of the above 

Work is in the press, and will be published in the course of a 

few days. It will comprise, in addition to its present contents, a 

num cases, quotations, &c., in illustration of important 

practical points, and in further confirmation of the success that 
has attended the Author's system of treating that disease. 

London: 8. Highley, 32 Fleet Street. 





In the press, and to appear speedily, in Six Monthly Volumes, 
t 


r[ HE, LIFE of sik WALTER SCOTT, 


art. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. His Literary Executor. 
Edinburgh: Robert Cadell. London, John Murray; and 
Whittaker and Co, 





On Tuesday next will be published, the Fifth Volume of 
OLONEL NAPIER’S HISTORY of the 
WAR in the PENINSULA, with some Remarks upon 
eee Life of Picton, and upon two Articlesin the Quarterly 
e 


To be completed in Six Volumes. 


$0, 
The Adventures of Captain John Patterson, 
of the 50th, or Queen’s Own, Regiment, with Notices of the 
Officers, &c. from 1807 to 1621, Dedi d, with P lon, te 
the Queen. 
1 Vol. post 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, price 10s, 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street, 





6d. 





On the 1st January will appear, No. I., with Embellishments, of 
. 
Be T; 
a New Comic Periodical. To be continued Monthly. 
This Work will be Edited by one ofthe most Distinguished 
Writers of the Day, assisted by a Numerous Circle of Literary 
Friends. Among whom will be found— 
Theodore Hook, Esq. Crofton Croker, Esq. 
James Smith, Esq. Hamilton Reynolds, Esq-. 
Horace Smith, Esq. Laman Blanchard, Esq. 
John Poole, 5 Douglas Jerrold, Esq. ‘ke, 


Esq 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ALMANACS AND YEAR-BOOKS 
FOR 1837. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
PUBLISHED BY CHARLES KNIGHT AND CO. 22 LUDGATE STREET. 











THE BRITISH ALMANAC, extended to 96 Pages, and omabencing a Body of Information suited to the Tradesman, the Manufac. — 
turer, the Merchant, and the Professional and Upper Classes gen erally «+++ te eeeeecceccccccececsecceeccscsasssreesessetereceaessseesseeeeesneseeeceneaen, ; ri 
THE Rode HOUSEHOLD ALMANAG, consisting of 48 Pages, and containing a Variety of Information especially adapted to 
Wants of Families, and calculated to form a Domestic Manuial.«--.-e+seceeseccecncccccccvecececsceeseene Core eeccccerceeessevcccces 
THE BRITISH WORKING-MAN’S ALMANAC, consisting of 48 Pages, of a smaller size, furnishing “Information of practical 
THE BR to those employed in Manufactures, Handicraft, or Agricultur 


SOO RRO e eee eee eee HEHE EO EE OE EE ESSE EEEEEEEEESES EE EH EEE EE EE EEE EEE SESEOEES EE Ee Eeeey 


ITISH PENNY SHEET ALMANAG, for universal use .........scccccccresseccccccscccccssccccccccccsscsccsescsccesscccssccsesseses 
The following ANNUAL Works will also be published under the Superintendence of the Society :— 
THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC; or, Year-Book of General Information, being the Tenth Volume of the Series.......... 
With the British Almanac, bound in cloth «--++++ssceceecces seaceccesecteseeesesecstees eecce a 
THE HOUSEHOLD YEAR-BOOK ; being a Companion to the British Household Almanac, and comprising a great Variety of Econo. 


mical Information, calculated to form a Domestic Manual. +--eerseseeee.ceeee literat 

With the British Household Almanac, bound in cloth and lettered -«-+--+++++eseeeeeeeeeeesers . ‘ . 

THE WORKING MAN’S COMPANION, containing Information especially calculated to advance the Intelligence and better the 
Condition of the Manufacturing and Agricultural Classes eee eeecccccecerese . a 

With the British Working-Man’s Almanac, bound in cloth, and lettered Cone ee een eeenewaesceeeeneeeeeeses 
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THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, for the Years 1836 and 1837, bound together, with an Index...........2s.cseceeeseeeeeeeees 
from 1828 to 1835, Four Volumes, with Analytical Index ............ . 
THE HOUSEHOLD YEAR-BOOK for 1835, 1836, and 1837, bound together, with an Index Ss ILS, BEL 


Ditto, 


THE WORKING-MAN’S COMPANION for 1835, 1836, and 1837, bound sagen, with an Index ............. 
The Almanacs and Companions will be published on the "regular day of Almanac publicat: 


Vith Bogravogs price 


HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


No, VI. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
I rice 3+. 6d. cloth boards, , 
FEW REMARKABLE EVENTS in 
the LIFE of the Rev. JOSIAH THOMPSON, a Se- 
cession Minister; shewing the evil Effects of Voluntary Churches 
in general, and _ sere Church in the ay of England in 
particutar. NATHAN OLIVER, 
Rivingtons, St. Pout 's Churchyard, and Waturloo Place, Pall 
all. 





TO! BE COMPLETED IN FOUR L OUARTERLY \ VOLUMES. 

In_ small 8vo. ith F nd Vignette by 
Miller, from Designs by sedan Stanley, i. S.A. price 6s. 
ara at | bound in cloth, 


SACRED PHILOSOPHY of the 
SEASONS. WINTER. Being the First of a Series of 
Four Volumes, ill of the Pi i of God in the 
various Phenomene of the Revolving Ye: 
e Rev. HENRY DU NCAN, D. D. Ruthwell. 

The ian adopted by Sturm in his “ Reflections” is aq far 
followed, that the Work contains a Paper for ever aug n the 
Year, and is thus well suited for stated family reading. While 

lete with facts and illustrations, drawn from Seahen not ene- 
rally accessible, the Work is essentially popular, and combines 
instruction on the highest and most important of all subjects 
with the most interesting scientific details. 

The volumes for Spring, Summer, and Autumn will appear at 
the commencement of these Seasons respectively, and each will 
be complete in itself, and be sold separately. 

Published by William Oliphant and Son, Edinburgh; “tT eaiate 
Adems, and Co. London; and Curry and Co. Dubl lin, 








aa edition, | greatly enlarged and improved, See. price 9s. a 


boards, 
HE THEORY and PRACTICE of 
COTTON SPINNING; or, the Carding and Spinning 
Master’s Assistant. I! d by Engravings. 
Whittaker and Co. Lente: x Nevin, Glasgow. 








price 15s. boards, 

[RE PRIM roy VE E DOCTRINE of ELEC- 

TION; or, a His:orical Inquiry into the Ideality and 
Causation of Scriptural rere »4, a8 received and maintained in 
the Primitive Church of Chri 

GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
London: William Crofts, 19 Chancery Lane. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, price 2. 6d. 


A Reply to Mr. Husenbeth. 


IMPORTANT WORK—REDUCED 
From 12 Guineas to re aprrnee — a from 20 Guineas 
Guineas, large 

IR EVERARD HOM E'S. “LECTURES 
on COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, Six vols. 4to. with 
nearly 400 Plates, having been disposed of by his Executors, 

J. Churchill is enabled ~ offer them at less oa Rall putes: 

_ tain 16 Princes Street, 


TREATISE ry “the CALCULUS of 
VARIATIONS, Illustrated by numerous — 
By jane Fwy Say A -R.A.S., 








Of whom may be had, by the rr Author, 
rice 7s. the Second ‘ 
The Elements of Plane and | Spherical Tri- 
y; with its application to A » Dialling, and 
Yrigonometrical Surveying, 











published on the Ist of December. 


ion, namely, Tuesday, November 22. 


The bor bound Volumes ‘will ‘be ; 





NEW VOLUMES OF SERMONS 
Published by J. G. and F. Rivington, St. age Churchyard and 
Vaterloo Place, Pall Mal 


EWMAN.—A THIRD VOLUME of 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS 
By the Rev. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A 
Vicar of St, Mary _ Bin ag Sy Sr ay oo Fellow of Oriel 
lege. 8vo. 10. 
Lo published. Vols. I. ana! II. 8vo. 1, 1s. 
Girdlestone. — Twenty Parochial Sermons 
( Third Series) on Particular Occasions, for the most part refer- 
ring to ag Collections. With an Appendix of Notes and 
illustrations. By the Rev. Charles Girdlestone, M.A., Vicar of 
Sedgley, Staffordshire. 12mo. 5s. 
Berens.—T wenty-Six Village Sermons. By 
ae Edward Berens, M.A., Archdeacon of Berks. 12mo. 


Melvill.—Sermons, Preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in ysengrd 1836; to which are added, 
Two Sermons preached in Great St. Mary’s, at the Evening Lec- 
ture. By Henry Melvill, M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. Third Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

Blunt.—A Sketch of the Church of the First 
Two Centuries after Christ, drawn from the Writings of the 
Fathers down to Clemens Alexandrinus inclusive, in a Course of 
a preached before the University of Cambridge, in January 
1836. By the Rev. John J. Blunt, late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Gresley.—Sermons on some of the Social and 
Political Duties of a Christian. With a oh seg on the Useful- 
ness of preaching on such Subjects. By the Rev. W. Gresley, 
M.A., late Student of Christ Church, and Author of ¢ Ecclesi- 
astes “Anglicanus, a Treatise on Preaching.” 12mo. is. 6d, a 

Ogilvie.—The Divine Glory Manifested in 
the Conduct and Discourses of Our Lord ; Eight Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford, at the Bampton Lecture for 1836. 
By Charles A. Ogilvie, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to his Grace the 
ae of Canterbury, and late Fellow of Balliol College. 

0. 78 

Gleig.—The Soldier’s Help to the Knowledge 
of Divine Trath : a Series of Discourses delivered in the Chapel 
of the Military Hospital, Chelsea. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. 
Chaplain, i2mo. 6s. 

Chevallier.—Sermons, preached in the Parish 
Church of St, Andrew the Great, Cambridge. By the Rev. Tem- 
ple Chevallier, B.D., late Vicar and Lecturer of St. Andrew the 
Great, Cambridge; Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Durham; and Perpetual Curate of Esk, Durham. 12mo. 6s. 

Fowle.—A Second Series of Plain Sermons. 
By the Rev, F. W. Fowle, Rector of Allington, and Perpetual 
Curate of Amesbury, Wilts. 12mo., 5s. 

Lately published, the First hefty 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Furlong.—Sermons, chiefly Practical. By 
the Rev. Charles J. Furlong, Vicar of Warfield, Berks; and late 
Curate of Bath Easton, near Bath. 8vo. 8¢. 


Handsomely bound in morocco, auen ls. 


x , 
HE BIBLICAL KEEPSAKE for 1837, 
being Series the Third and last; containing Thirty- two 

highly finished Views of the most Places 
in the Holy Scriptures, aa Original and accurate Sketches 
taken on the Spot, engraved by W. and E. Finden; with De- 
the Disie, of the Plates, arranged in the order of the chapters in 





By the Rev. eomAs HARTWELL — B.D. 
Of St. John's College, Cambrid 
%e* Copies a the two former volumes pkg ote be had, the 
whole forming the most complete and interesting series of illus- 
trations of the Bible ever red to the public, and admirably 
adapted for a school prize or family present. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also by C. Tilt, 
. Fleet Street. 





TO FLOWER CULTIVATORS. 
AXTON’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY, 
and Register of Flowering Plants. Publishing monthly, 
price 2s. 6d. 

The Number for November contains Figures of—Clerodeddron 
Speciocissimum (a double Plate)—Leptosiphon Androsaceous— 
Le; ay eer Densiflorus—Sarracenia Purpurea. 

‘And Articles on—The Climate of Hothouses—The common 
m2 Balsam—Scientific yy: of Grafting—Remarks on 
the Genus Nerium—New and Rare Plants—Operations in the 
Flower Garden for November. 

London, W. S. Orr and Co.; Edinburgh, W. and R. Chambers; 
Dublin, W. Curry, jun. and Co. 
%%%* Specimens may be seen with the Publisher, or any 
Bookseller in Town or Country. 


‘inl vol. 12mo. i a with 


bound, 
TOPOGRAPH! ICAL, STATISTICAL, 
and DOMESTIC HISTORY “i a 
Mrs. JAMIESC 
Author of a “ a roan of ‘France; ” History of 





wood-cuts, price 7s. 





London: W. Eawards iets Resist’ and Letterman), 
2 Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whom may be many lately published, by the same Author, 
A History of France from the earliest periods 
to the beginning of the year 1834; with Chronological Table of 
ee List of Contemporary Sovereigns at the end of each 
's Reign, and Biographical Notes and Illustrations. Fourth 
Batten price 6s. 6d. neatly bound in green 
«* The words ‘ Fourth Edition,’ on the title- -page of this volume, 
rng a whole favourable critique for us; and we need only say 
at Mrs. Jamieson’s neatness, impartiality, and assiduity, have 
deserved the success.”— Litera: y Gazelte. 
« An excellent school-book, a suitable companion for ‘ Pin- 
nock’s History of England,’ and certainly the best concise History 
of France in the English Language. "— North Devon Journal. 


Price 4s. ‘Second Series of 
IRD 


YHE LA of LOGAN; 
being a Collection of Anecdotes, Jests, and Comic Tales, 
By the Contributors to the First Series, and several New Hands. 

Great care has m taken in the compilation of the 
Series to exclude any Anecdote or Story with which the public 

were previously acquainted. 

Davi oe Glasgow ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; Long- 
and Co. and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London. 

“ We. shall, from time to time, extract for the benefit of the 
few who may think four shillings too much for one of the —_ 
amusing and handsemest got up volumes that have ever issu 
from the Glasgow preéss.”— Constitutional, 

“ We think this voluwe decidedly superior to its predecessor 
in the —- of its entertainment.”—Scots Times. . 

e mean no reflection on the first volume published, when 
we 4 that the present one is greatly its superior.” "Glasgow 
Hera 


‘HE HELLENIC “KINGDOM, and the 
GREEK NATION. 
ByG JEORGE FINDLAY, ie, ot ie 
Honorary Major in the Service 4 is Majesty the 


King of Greec 
John Murray, aibeonetio Street. 


ee rine ne FABLES. 
rice 


QE HUNDRED “CHOICE FABLES, 
imitated from La Fontaine, for the Use of Callie e 
all Persons beginning to learn the French Language. ‘cally 
Dictionary of the Words _ Idiomatic Phrases, grammatic 
explained. . A. BELLENGER, 
Author of the New Bi Elements of French C Conversation. 
New Edition, Revised and Corrected, with a Key to the 
lation, by Monsieur Des Lyons, Professor of the French Language. 
London: Sherwood, Wilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row: 
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Just published, 











Bvo, 12s. 
OURNAL of a PASSAGE from the 


I. NTIC, crossing the Andes, and 
FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK for 1837, | nsionine Mies: Nactnoy or gmeasae "= 4 


By L. EB. L John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





. New Burlington Street, Nov, 11. 
Quarto, 36 Plates, price 21s. Mr. Bentley has just published the following 
NEW WORKS. 


«Tt must be impossible for any one who is at all endowed with the poetical temperament to take up the work, Mr, Washington Irving's New Work. 

‘ and not to be gradually absorbed by its beauties, and withdrawn, for a happy period, from that external world which In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Retail. to most of us presents but too many subjects of painful contemplation. We must not omit to notice the handsome A Ss = O R I A. 

. ad manner in which the publishers have got up the volume. ‘The jewel deserved, indeed, to be richly set.”—Literary By the Author of the “ Sketch-Book,” 

0 Gazette. “ The Alhambra,” &c. 
« This is the third year that this annual has claimed our notice, and it well deserves both notice and commend- II. 
ation.” — British Magazine, By order of the British Government. 
Il. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 


Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the 
THE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE for 1837. Aretic Oceen, 
Edited by the Rev. W. ELLIS. Under the Commend of Captain Back, R.N, 
" By Richard King, Esq. M.R.C.S. 
Small quarto, 16 Plates, elegantly bound in white morocco, price 15s. Surgeon and N, list to the Expediti 





Il. 

“We “: ae aya ~ volume, not only as an elegant present, but as an important addition to our annual In 2 vols. post ~ with Illustrations, 
literature.” —Morning Chronicle. A ‘ 

« For past years it has been our pleasure to direct attention to this truly Christian annual. The character and a, England 
tendency of } volume are such as to prefer just claims upon the patronage of the religious part of the community.” IV 
—Methodist Magazine. h : 

«“ The ‘ Christian Keepsake’ of last year surpassed its aristocratic relative in embellishment and literature, and, Fg me ety oh $4 Some —_——_, 
on comparing them, we find that, in scenery, design, and engraving, it is this year very superior. The ‘ Christian 8 i y 
Keepsake’ has an intrinsic value in its admirable series of portraits.”-~Ladies’ Magazine. to India, 

* It is pleasing to be enabled to say of such a volume, that there is not an article in it which does not tend to use- By way of Egypt, Syria, the Holy Land, and Mesopotamia. 
fulness. We can recommend it as a present to Christian families, and have no hesitation in saying that its effects By Major Skinner, 31st Regiment, 
will be unexceptionably beneficial.”— Evangelical Magazine. Author of “ Excursions in India,” &c. 

« It is one of the few publications of this class which deserve a place in the library, for the permanent value of Vv. 
the contents, and the intrinsic interest of the embellishments.”—Eelectic Review. 24 edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with Nine Plates, 

“The plan of this annual has been commented on in previous years. Its beauty is quite as remarkable this Rattlin the Reefer. 
year, if not more so.”— British Magazine. _ Edited by the Author of * Peter Simple.” 

“The ‘Christian Keepsake’ maintains its character well; its illustrations for the present year far surpass its . 
predecessors." Athenasum. A Residence in France, 

’ Ill, With an Excursion up the Rhine, and a Second Visit 
ANY, to Bwitzerland. 


month, FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK for 1837. Author of «Tin Picts = Fine Spare on. "2 vols, pest Ore, 


aceous= By AGNES STRICKLAND and BERNARD BARTON. a 


N Small quarto, 17 Plates, 8¢. Or, Animal Magnetism. 3 vols. 
in the vul. 
nat “This promises to be the most successful of the juvenile annuals, because its literature is free from the forced 2d edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
ambers; cated style abhorrent to children. °—Ladias Ma, wine. sitet . Sir William Wraxall’s 
___ This is a pleasing and instructive companion for the younger branches of our intelligent families: its character i ime. 
any is that of an elegant ‘and tasteful present for the rising generation.”—Kvangelical M ime Posthumous h, le mann he Own Time 


dea Fisher, Son, and Co. London ; Cumming, Dublin; Oliphant, Edinburgh, eT igen ane 

CAL aor. a The Life and Adventures of Jonathan 
; MAGNIFICENT NEW ANNUAL. Jefferson Whitlaw ; 

Or, oe on the Mississippi. 


y of On November 15th, in imperial 4to. price 42e.; India Proofs, 63s. eee oo... 6 ee 
in), 


—_ FINDEN’S TABLEAUX; Aim utr 


eriods - " . . In 8 vols. post 8vo. 
A Series of Picturesque Scenes of National Character, Beauty, and Costume. The Merchant’s Daughter. 


By the Author of “ The Heiress,” “ Agnes Serle,” &c. 
i MI ° . H Il. 

volume, Edited by — S. Cc ALL. In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits, from original 

ntings, 


o yo With Poetical Contributions by The a am of 
; THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON | MISS LANDON Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 





LEIGH HUNT ALLAN CUNNINGHAM Edited by Lord Wharncliffe. 
CHARLES SWAIN LAMAN BLANCHARD. Including upwards of 150 Letters, never before published; a 
sone os = yn yy by by or og = — 
i tor has also x a 2 0 e uthoress. ustrative 
The Engravings from Drawings by Anecdotes and Notes will be added, and the suppressed Passages 
T. UWINS, A.R.A. W. PERRING F. P. STEPHANOFF restored. une 
F. CORBAUX H. CORBOULD J. BROWNE, ° 
F. STONE L. SEYFFORTH &e. &e, Lionel Wakefield ; 
- Or, the Life of an Adventurer, 
The Plates in this work are double the size of those in the largest of the Annuals, and have been carefully en ? the Author of «8; boa e &ec. a vols. 
staved by the first artists, under the direction of William and Edward Finden. As it is splendidly bound in morocco’ rat eye ee Hired we Mieajeotp).” 
Tichly and appropriately embellished after a design by Corbould, it forms decidedly the most magnificent and attract” tate cei tte tat Pte ihatieieetn 
“eannual ever published. Charles Tilt. Fleet § IMPORTANT WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 

arles Tilt, Fleet Street. Beautifully printed from new type, price 6s. 

; $ YSSAI sur la LITTERATURE 
ANGLAISE. 
T HE NATU RA LIS 1T3}|_ THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE SURTEES SOCIETY Par M. LE VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Ki “yy of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral FOR THE YEAR 1836. Forming the Third Volume of the Standard French Works. 
ngdoms. (To be continued monthly.) With a highly finished x . + pri fe 
coloured Engraving, and illustrated =H Weekes . H E T Oo Ww N E L E =z M Ys ? E R I E g, Ss * Also, 4 I. and IT oe we on * t 
Conducted by B. MAUND, F.L.S., and W. HOLL, F.G.S. 8vo. price 1. 1s. ouviens = ant une Voyage en Urient, 


ssisted b: i "4 . ar M. De Lamartine. 
, is y several eminent Scientific Men 2. Testamenta Eboracensia or, Wills re. a 
litera Dia, ‘ istered at York, illustrative of the History, Manners, Language, ial . 
with a coloured Eng raving-On tie A ppliogtign of the Principlot Btatistios, &c. of the Province of York, from the Year 1800| Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa, 
aindaction tothe investigation of the Vegetable Kingdom, and downwards. Part I. 8vo. price ll. 1s. Descriptive of the Sete Gas Bees Customs, &c. with a 
in i o e 
LF opel F.8.— The Petre by meow i in oe The Publications for the Year 1885, ees p ot ey ) alee 
a i > jaan ear A 7 lier a > * ° n 2 vols. with a Map and four Lilus price ll. 1s. 
nological Notices: Oe ee ee ee ee cats ee. | 1. Reginaldi Monachi Dunelmensis Libellus| «These volumes are Reoeptable, for hitherto little has been 
widen emanelatare of British Ornithol y, with a view to its | ¢¢ Admirandis Beati Cuthberti Virtutibus. 8vo. price 15s. known of that portion of Africa to which they are devoted.” 

0! — Rem ° * . . 
niscences of the Rhine, Orelthologicel and ads She 2. Wills and Inventories, illustrative of the Il. : 
S.vitions on the British Species of Myosotis, by Robert J. N. | History, Manners, Language, Statistics, &c. &c. of the Northern The Romance of History. India. 
Streeten, M.D. — Ph ph A of the Sea— Orni- | Counties of England, from the E th Century d ards By the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B.D. 

Notes— On the Nests of Birds — Reviews: German | (Chiefly from the Registry at Durham.] 8vo. price li, 1s. In 8 vols. price }/, le, 6d, 
mn my Arehis. fur Naturgeschichte — Extracts | May be pot of ey ry ew weg em Son, Parliament 1 a 
London: Published by R. Groombridge, Pat R ’ Ring aiaimeaeN The Fellow Commoner. 
{fearte, 2%. 6d,); royal sailie, a per mag be bed of ‘ll | %* Only One Hundred Copies of each Volume are set apart for In 8 vols. price ll. lis. 64. 
| ° Sale. Bdward Churton, Public Library, 26 Holles Street. 





Contents of No. IV. for November :— 




















TERARY GAZETTE, &e. : 


3 St. James’s Square, Nov. 12, 


Wie MACRONE will speedily publish the following , ioe 


THE AUTHOR OF "ce LALLA ROOKH.” 
In I vol. royal 8vo. richly bound, price One Guinea, 


‘ALCIPHRON, THE EPICUREAN. 


By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
With Twenty Vignette Illustrations, by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A. 


IL. Ill. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, COLONEL MACERONE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—3 vols. 8v0. with numerous Portraits, 


LIFE OF THE REV. ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
- AUTHOR OF “THE COURSE OF TIME.” ‘ COLONEL FRANCIS MACERONE. 


By A. BROWN, A.M. his Fellow-Student. Written by HIMSELF. 


IV. 
THE AUTHOR OF “‘ ROOKWOOD.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. (just ready), 


CRICHTON. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. Author of ‘‘ Rookwood.” 


GUIZOT’S NEW’ WORK.—1 vol. 8vo. THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
CIVILISATION IN EUROPE. JEREMY BENTHAM. 
By M. GUIZOT, Minister for Public Instruction. By Dr. BOWRING, M.P. 
VII. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


SECOND SERIES OF SKETCHES BY “BOOZ.” 
With Sixteen Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


VIII. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous I)lustrations, 


A SUMMER IN THE PYRENEES. 


By the Honourable JAMES ERSKINE MURRAY. 


IX. 
EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROOKWOOD.” 
On the First of January, No. I. price One Shilling, of a new Monthly Publication, entitled 


THE LIONS OF LONDON. 


With numerous Ilustrations. 
“ The. 1 wonder if the Lion be to speak ?— Dem. No wonder, my lord; one Lion may, when so many asses do.” — Mideummer Nights’ Dream. 


X. 
In royal 4to. beautifully bound, price 30s. 


THE ANDALUSIAN ANNUAL. 


With Twelve exquisitely coloured, Drawings from the Life, by Becquer. 
Edited by MICHAEL BURKE HONAN, Esq. 





The following will appear early in the Spring :=—= 
By. the Author of “ The Stories of Waterloo.” A Novel by “ Boz.” 


“THE IRISH GIL BLAS. GABRIEL VARDON, 


Ww. HAMILTON MAXWELL, Esq. By CHARLES DICKENS, Esq, 
Author of «« es of Waierloo,” My Life,” &c, 3 vols. post 8vo. illustrated. Author of “ Sketches by ‘ Boz,’” “ The Pickwick Papers,” &c. 3 vols. Fastin 'd 


pe ee ———_ — 
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